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Potentilla tridentata is a native, creeping evergreen shrub, low 
growing, and an excellent ground cover for Rock Garden bulbs 





BY DAVID W. 





The Rock Garden and Rock Plants 
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Evergreens for the Rock Garden 


BY DAVID 


| ty VERGREENS serve many pur- 
r+ poses in the Rock Garden. The 
Lu narrow-leaved Evergreens give us 
a great variety of form and color and 
vary the monotony of a more or less con- 











Ploea alba, the White Spruce, may be 
kept within Rock Garden bounds for 
many years by pruning and disbudding 
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tinuous expanse of low-growing plants. 
The broad-leaved Evergreens, while hav- 
ing less striking variety of form, give us 
many shades of green foliage; and 
usually, exceedingly beautiful flowers. 

While many of the narrow-leaved 
Evergreens are too large for any but 
immense Rock Gardens, some of them 
have dwarf forms which are small enough 
for the tiniest garden. Some of these 
dwarf Evergreens are rare, and conse- 
quently expensive, but a few are offered 
by a number of nurserymen at modest 
prices. Other sorts are naturally dwarf 
and these, being raised from seed, cost 
but little more than some of the better 
Rock Plants. 


THE PINES 
Of the dwarf Evergreens, the Pines 
are the most picturesque, with their 


gnarled and twisted misshapen branches. 
Pinus tangyosha globosa, the Japanese 
Table Pine, is usually a grafted top on 
a short upright trunk, but it may also be 
raised from seed which is available in this 
country. Two other Pines are interest- 
ing; Pinus koraiensis, Korean Pine, and 
Pinus parviflora, the Japanese White 
Pine. Both are slow-growing and suit- 
able for the Rock Garden. Pinus mon- 
tana, Swiss Mountain Pine, or Mugho 
Pine, as it is more often called, has a 
slow and interestingly irregular growth. 
The Pines in particular, among the Ever- 


greens, lend themselves admirably to 
training into grotesque and unusual 
forms by pruning and_  disbudding. 


Branches may be made to grow in unusual 
shapes by bending and tying with soft 
twine or by hanging weights upon them 
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for a few months until the deformity has 
become permanent. This training should 
not be carried to extremes of grotesque- 
ness, but rather to resemble those trees 
which grow at  timber-line .in_ the 
mountains and which have been deformed 
by the wind, cold and snow. They will 
then be proper companions for your al- 
pine plants. 


SPRUCES, YEWS, JUNIPERS 


In addition to the Pines, three dwarf 
Spruces may be mentioned. Picea alba 
albertiana, a dwarf White Spruce; and 
Picea excelsa gregoriana and excelsa 
maxwelli, dwarf Norway Spruces. These 
are all very dwarf and will not outgrow 
the Rock Garden. 

Taxus cuspidata nana, Dwarf Japa- 
nese Yew is compact and slow growing. 
Taxus canadensis, the native American 
Yew, is spreading and grows about two 
feet high and usually requires some 
shade. The mature leaves are very dark- 
green and make an interesting contrast 
with the light-green of the new growth. 
It is a very desirable plant and easily 
grown, but for some reason seems to have 
been neglected as a garden possibility. 

Juniperus excelsa stricta, Spiny Greek 
Juniperus and Juniperus sabina tamari- 
scifolia, are two dwarf slow-growing 
Junipers. Juniperus squamata meyer, 
Meyer’s Juniper, is probably the most 
interesting and unusual Evergreen ever 
introduced. It was discovered in China 
and is now offered by nurserymen at 
prices which are prohibitive only to the 
most modest pocketbook. 

If one cannot afford these Dwarf Ever- 
greens, three-or four-year-old seedlings of 
the less robust growing sorts may be 
planted and will not become too large 
for several years, when they may be 
moved to permanent quarters elsewhere. 
However, they should be moved before 
they become so firmly established that it 
is necessary to tear up a whole section 
of the Rock Garden. 

Of the broad-leaved Evergreens, few 
are suited for the small Rock Garden. 
Daphne eneorum is perhaps better known 
than any. It is compact and slow grow- 
ing and in Spring is covered with masses 
of sweet-scented pink flowers. It also 
gives some bloom throughout the Summer 
and Fall. 

As a ground-cover for rock-garden 
bulbs, I have found that the native Poten- 
tilla tridentata is excellent. The leaves 
are glossy and evergreen, it is low grow- 
ing and spreads slowly by underground 
stems, and its rather pretty white flowers 
eome after the bulbs are _ through 
flowering. 

Although offered only at almost pro- 
hibitive prices in this country, there are 
several dwarf Rhododendrons, and it is 
to be hoped that they will soon become 
available at moderate prices so that we 
may enjoy them in our Rock Gardens. 





Readers are advised to scan the adver- 
tising pages closely this month. Some 
very desirable things are offered and at 
prices which are most attractive. Many 
things can be bought to better advantage 
by mail than by direct personal selection 
and our advertisers will treat buyers by 
mail very liberally. 
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Rose Garden at Breese Hill 
Left, Mme. Gregoire Staechelin;—Right, Kitty Kininmonth 


Really Hardy Roses 


BY J. HORACE 


McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society,—Editor American Rose Annual 


O write with truth, I don’t know what 
| Roses are definitely hardy every- 
. Where, or indeed what constitutes 
hardiness, except that if a Rose is frozen 
out top and root after a hard Winter, I 
know that it is not hardy. In my rather 
long experience with Roses this has not 
often occurred. Some years ago I tried to 
grow the beautiful Cherokee Rose, which 
is a southern escape from gardens, so 
that it seems to be a native. My friend 
Pennock, who lives near Philadelphia, had 
succeeded in having it live over in his 
slightly easier climate, wherefore I tried 
it, but with entire lack of success. It 
freezes out root and branch. 

Another rose friend, that great plants- 
man, Peter Bisset, of Washington, got 
me to try the wonderful Belle of Portugal 
Rose. There were two plants of it avail- 
able, and I gave them different exposures, 
but in both cases the plants were de- 
stroyed by the Winter that followed. It 
was this Rose which most excited me in 
my visit to California in the Spring of 
1931, and I surely wish it was a hardy 
Rose. Its nearest analogy in general 
beauty and vigor is Mme. Gregoire 
Staechelin, which I think is entirely 
hardy. Not very much below it in beauty, 
though only half as large, is Dr. W. Van 
Fleet, the one best American climber. 
I have not heard of this Rose freezing, 
though it ought to, because it was re- 
ported by Dr. Van Fleet as the result of 
a hybridization on Rose Wichuraiana of 
a cross between the Tea Rose Safrano 





and the Hybrid Tea Souvenir du Presi- 
dent Carnot. 

Here comes in one of the elements 
which leads toward a belief that hardi- 
ness may be an acquired quality. Many 
times in my experience, second and third 
generation crosses have proved hardy. 
For example, those magnificent climbers 
I brought from Australia in 1927, many 
of them including blood of the definitely 
tender Rosa gigantea, are proving hardy 
not only at Breeze Hill but at many more 
northern exposures. That is, the Roses 
seem to have acquired frost-endurance 
through hybridization, and _ probably 
through change of environment. 

One of the loveliest Roses I know is 
Mermaid, a hybrid raised in 1918 by 
the English grower Paul, between the 
definitely tender Rosa bracteata and what 
he called a “double yellow Tea Rose.” 
Here then were all the elements of frost 
susceptibility, yet that Rose has been 
grown successfully at Breeze Hill, and 
this morning I had a letter from Judge 
Lowell, of Boston, who reports it his 
favorite in his Boston garden, and endur- 
ing the Winter there with just a little 
protection. 

Hardiness, then, may be acquired 
through cross-breeding, and sometimes, 
apparently, through change of environ- 
ment. It may be helped along by pro- 
tection, though sometimes I think Roses 
live through in spite of, rather than be- 
cause of, the elaborate protective methods 
some people undertake. When, for ex- 
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ample, in this climate I see someone tie 
up Hybrid Tea Roses with straw, I real- 
ize that the Rose is going to have a hard 
time of it enduring the heat that will 
come in late Winter inside that straw. 
Yet I remember that in my boyhood days, 
it was the custom always to tie up even 
the old hybrid perpetual Roses with 
these straw jackets. To be sure, they did 
live through, but also to be sure, they 
now live without this attention and do 
very well indeed. 

Some of the correspondents who write 
me about Roses, particularly in the 
blizzard states of the Northwest, go to 
great lengths. One friend digs a ten- 
foot pit, at the bottom of which the Roses 
are “heeled-in.” They do not freeze. 
Another man in central New York builds 
a great wooden box over his rose-beds, 
covers that with matting, and then ex- 
pects a foot of snow to finish the job. 
It does. Yet here again I am indulging 
in my feeling that possibly the Roses sur- 
vive in spite of this seemingly unneces- 
sary and over-elaborate protection. 

The Rose is so completely desirable, 
because it is the only woody shrub that 
gives us bloom half the year in its vari- 
ous modifications, and fits so perfectly 
into the garden scheme of the country, 
that I have been hoping for definitely and 
ruggedly hardy varieties that would grow 
anywhere. That hope seems now in pro- 
cess of approximate realization. 

But when I wrote above that these 











Daydream,—Australian Rose 
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definitely hardy varieties were to “grow 
anywhere” I forgot to put in an excep- 
tion for the far South. It is an actual 
fact that Roses which have grown up 
to expect Winter seem to need frost, 
probably for the ripening of some of 
their cells, and they don’t behave and 
bloom well in frostless climes. 

Some years ago Prof. N. EK. Hansen, 
of the State College in Brookings, South 
Dakota, started to collect and to make 
Roses that would endure the below-zero 
temperatures of that blizzard vicinity. 
He produced a set of Roses, some of 
which had endured and proved their 
hardiness and others of which resulted 
from his own erossings. These were 
given Indian names, as Amdo, Ekta, 
Koza, Semi, Tegala, Tetonkaha, Yanka, 
Yatkin and Zani. Mostly they have 
single flowers and bloom but onee, but 
they certainly are completely hardy under 
any frost conditions, though not very 
desirable where Roses of richer coloration 
and more abundant petalage can readily 
be grown. Professor Hansen, I think, 
is now expecting to go abroad to study 
Roses and other plants with a view to 
their improvement and to the extension 
of a list of blooming things that can be 
had in the cold Northwest. 

More recently a most interesting ad- 
vance has oceurred through the work of 
Mr. M. H. Horvath, living along the 
shore of Lake Erie near Painesville. He 
is a hybridizer by long and successful ex- 
perience ; having, indeed, many years ago 
made the first W ichuraiana crosses, for 
which credit was taken by the introducer, 
Mr. Manda. Mr. Horvath has used as 
his base the wild American Rosa setigera, 
which surely is hardy as far north as one 
cares to go, east of the Mississippi river. 
He erossed this Rose with Columbia, Earl 
of Dufferin, Golden Emblem, Los Angeles, 
and many other Roses, even Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet, and at the meeting of 
the American Rose Society held in Syra- 
cuse, New York, in June, 1931, he ex- 
hibited more than fifty resulting bloom- 
ing varieties. They show a very great 
advance over the single wild Roses as 
above referred to, and some of them are, 
I think, shortly to be introduced as 
climbers and bush Roses of real value 
as well as of definite hardiness. They 
have endured 20 degrees below zero, we 
are told, and this means that most of the 
United States can have them. 

Further, Mr. Horvath is keeping on, 
and undoubtedly the Setigera strain is so 
persistent and virile that it will carry 
hardiness through mixture with other 
bloods looking toward the general better- 
ment of rose hardiness. 

Much research is needed in order that 
we may bring other hardy native rose 
strains into the general stream of rose 
blood. Our varieties are usually pain- 
fully conventional. The foreign breeders 
see no necessity for adventuring into 
anything outside the usual run. The late 
Rev. Joseph H. Pemberton did bring in 
some different strains, and there resulted 
such delightful variations, as Danae and 
others, that have recurrent bloom and a 
distinct musk fragrance. Mr. Pember- 
ton was not breeding, however, for com- 
plete hardiness. 

It is sorrowful to me that more Ameri- 


can amateurs are not definitely working 
toward rose betterment. Captain George 
C. Thomas, Jr., at Beverly Hills, Calif., 
is always doing good work, but he is 
aiming for a hardy Everblooming 
Climber from the basis of the genial 
California climate, and that doesn’t fit 
all of the United States. That rose 
genius, E. G. Hill, never ventures out- 
side the narrow confines that are profit- 
able to the grower of greenhouse Roses. 
The late Alexander Montgomery, who did 
splendid work; Edward Towill, who is 
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yet doing good work, have been under 
the urge of getting better greenhouse 
Roses rather than better hardy outdoor 
Roses. 

That very successful and high-minded 
hybridizer, Alister Clark, the Australian 
amateur, breeds for his climate and he 
doesn’t need frost-hardy Roses. 

Our American hope, therefore, is in 
Professor Hansen and Mr. Horvath, and 
this is written in the hope that the ful- 
lest suecess will follow their efforts in 
the right direction. 





Propagating Japanese Red Maples 


BY GEORGE E. PEYREFERRY, (Penna.) 


propagate Japanese Red Maples: 

I have had the greatest success in 
propagating these Maples, also Magnolias 
and Hybrid Rhododendron, by the follow- 
ing method: 

If it is possible that the plant has 
branches near or close to the ground and 
the stem is small enough to go through 
the hole in a four-inch flower pot, (even if 
the hole must be made larger) the stem 
is drawn through carefully and the pot 
brought down to the ground, being careful 
to cut all leaves off at least one-half inch 
from the branch (the leaves that will be 
in the pot). It must be understood that, 
by all means, the branch must have some 
buds in the pot, as a bare branch will 
not throw a root. Emphasize this, as 
otherwise it spells failure. 

Pack good potting soil around the 
branch in the pot, to one-half inch be- 
low top of pot, tie the pot to the mother 
tree, also stake so pot does not move and 
be sure to either place soil (if possible) 
or burlap covering around the pot to 


|; reference to an inquiry of how to 


protect from the sun or freeze. 

If the tree branch is above the ground 
in such a way that it cannot be handled 
as above, then I do as advised as above, 
but I see that the pot is well-seeured to 
the mother tree, so as to protect the same 
rootlets forming. Magnolias are propa- 
gated the same way. 

Japanese Red maples propagated this 
Fall, 1931, cannot be separated from the 
mother plant before Spring, 1933; or if 
separated in the Fall of 1932, the pot 
must be plunged well in the soil until 
Spring 1933. 

If the hole in the flower pot is too 
small, take a hack-saw and cut the pot 
in half. Then place around branch and 
wire pot together. 

I propagate Blue and Pink Hydrangeas 
this way and have wonderful success. Any 
plant, evergreen, ete., can be propagated 
this way, but be sure the branch on such 
plants as Maples, Evergreens, Jap, Yews, 
ete., have plenty of time to make root. 

Be sure to protect the pot from drying, 
but do not keep the soil always wet. 
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Hives are made for the convenience of the 
Beekeeper rather than that of the Bees 


- More About Bee Hives 


BY FRANK 


NOVICE who wishes to make a 

start with Bees is puzzled as to 

what kind of Hives to buy. In view 
of the general disagreement among those 
who make Beekeeping a business, it is 
not surprising that the beginner is un- 
certain as to what Hive is best. While 
I have a very strong personal prefer- 
ence for the large Hive, I hope to explain 
the things which the Beekeeper must bear 
in mind in deciding for himself, which 
Hive is best for his particular cireum- 
stances. 

Here in America we no longer have 
the great variety of Hives in use that 
are common to other countries or that in 
times past were used here. The demand 
has gradually narrowed down to a very 
few types and these differ principally in 
size. It becomes a matter of deciding 
which type of Hive will lend itself best 
to the manipulations necessary to the 
particular locality or system of manage- 
ment with which one has to do. The 
Hive is built for the convenience of the 
Beekeeper rather than for the bees. One 
who fully understands the object to be 
attained may be able to secure as much 
honey with one kind of Hive as another, 
but he may find it necessary to do more 
work to get it. 

There are good arguments in favor of 
each of the three types of Beehives now 
in common use, else there would not be 
so many very capable Beekeepers who 
favor each kind. It is quite probable, 
also, that there are localities where each 
of the three might be better than the 
others for the particular local conditions. 


C. PELLETT 


In a state of nature, the Bees seek a 
protected cavity in which to build their 
combs and store their honey. A hollow 
tree serves them admirably. In such a 
situation they prosper fully as well as in 
the best manufactured Hive. In fact, it 
was the common practice for many years 
to cut hollow trees into sections and hive 
the Bees in them. Because there was no 
way to contract and expand the Hive as 
needed, the amount of honey secured by 
the Beekeeper with such equipment was 
very small as a rule. There was no way 
to examine the interior of the hive to see 
whether or not there was disease present, 
or to find the Queen, or to do any of the 
many things which the modern Beekeeper 
finds desirable. 

The invention of movable frames 
revolutionized Beekeeping and made it 
possible as a commercial enterprise, 
where previously it had been merely an 
unimportant hobby. In each frame is 
placed a sheet of foundation, which is 
beeswax rolled very thin and impressed 
with the form of the base of the eells. 
The Bees build straight combs in these 
frames instead of irregular ones, such as 
they formerly did to fit any available 
space. With these frames hung loosely 
in the Hive the Beekeeper removes them 
at any time to investigate the state of his 
Bees and ascertain what attention, if any, 
is needed. 

With each unit of the Hive complete in 
itself, it is possible to add as many as 
needed and thus make the Hive as large 
or as small as circumstances demand. 
The ideal sought is to have one chamber 
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sufficient for the norinal household duties 
of the Bees. This is the so-called brood 
chamber, where the young are reared. 
Here we find the nursery, with the Queen 
busy laying hundreds of eggs daily, at 
times a thousand or more, and the nurses 
busy feeding the developing larvae. Sur- 
rounding the nursery is the store of fresh 
pollen and honey to provide food. Here 
the Field Bees cluster when at rest, and 
here all family activities center. 

The principal difference in the types of 
Hives, lies in the size of the brood cham- 
ber. In the eight or ten-frame Lang- 
stroth Hive, so generally used, it is often 
necessary to use two hive-bodies to sup- 
ply sufficient room for the brood nest. 
Large-hive advocates argue that it is 
unnatural to divide the brood nest which 
should all be in one natural circle. With 
the small Hives using two units there is 
a division across the center where the 
tops and bottoms of the frames are. 
Small-hive advocates, however, urge the 
convenience of the smaller and lighter 
units as more desirable. After all, it re- 
solves itself into a matter of personal 
preference on the part of the Beekeeper, 
although it is pretty generally agreed 
that more labor is necessary with small 
Hives. 

Some are led to adopt the small Hive 
because it appears to be cheaper. This, 
however, is a delusion, since it requires 
more units to supply sufficient room for 
a colony and, when we consider the entire 
outfit necessary for a colony of Bees, the 
large Hive is as cheap or perhaps 
cheaper than the smaller ones. 

The small Hives, both eight and ten- 
frame Langstroth, in common use are 
very similar, no matter what manu- 
facturer puts them out, as they have be- 
come well-standardized. With the large 
Hive, however, this is not true, since rival 
manufacturers adopt quite different pat- 
terns. In the Modified-Dadant Hive, the 
frames are spaced one and one-half 
inches from center to center; while in the 

















it was formerly common practise 
to hive the Bees in hollow fogs 
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Out Birds 


Jumbo Hives, the spacing is one-and- 
three-eighths inches from center to center. 
Advocates of the wider spacing claim the 
advantage of less swarming and a more 
natural condition within the brood nest. 
In the Dadant Hive, eleven frames are 
used, while only ten are used in the other. 
These details may not be as important as 
their advoeates. claim. In any ease, there 
is no patent on either type of hive and 
any manufacturer is free to offer them. 

Additional units, provided to serve as 
storage space for surplus honey, are called 
supers, and in removing these when filled, 
there is an advantage with the smaller 
ones since they are <orrespondingly 
lighter to handle. When a good crop 
comes it is necessary to have three or four 
of these supers for each hive in order to 
secure the maximum crop. With the 
small hives, a larger number are neces- 
sary to hold an equal amount of honey. 

Less attention is needed on the part of 
the Beekeeper who uses the large Hives. 
The novice who does not fully understand 
bee behavior and the manipulations that 
are necessary to secure a crop of honey, 
is likely to have better results with large 
Hives than with small ones. If given 
plenty of room the Bees may be trusted 
to attend to their own affairs in proper 
manner without much attention. A few 
days ago a man who has had the care of 
nearly a thousand Hives of Bees during 
the past Summer stopped at my office. He 
stated that the Bees were divided among 
all three types of Hives in common use, 
but that a much better harvest was se- 
cured from those in the large Hives, than 
in either the eight or ten-frame Langstroth 
Hives. These Bees were located in a 
Northern State. Perhaps a different 
showing might have been made in the 
South, where the honey-flow is much 
longer and less intense. 





Will Resist Exploitation 


NE of my subscribers in far-away 

Oregon, writes me as follows: 

“Your editorial ‘Good Business Bad 
for Humanity’, makes me feel that I can 
‘resist exploitation’ in some manner 
through the coming year and possibly 
save more than a year’s subscription 
price to your most excellent magazine. 

“T have felt vaguely the rub of ‘exploi- 
tation’, but had never quite reasoned 
the matter out. I feel that your con- 
clusions are the simple truth of the 
whole matter, and your solution the 
only one. 

“In sending my check for $2.00 to 
THH FLOWER GROWER I do not feel 
that I am being exploited.” 

That editorial is worthy of careful 
attention, and another reference to it 
might be useful to most any one. As the 
writer of same, I have reread it with con- 
siderable interest, because I believe that 
it gives the clue to our present depressed 
business conditions. What we need is 
not more business or bigger business or 
bigger wages and bigger incomes; but 
rather we need an education to content 
ourselves without the possession of many 
of the material things; and we need an 
education to make us appreciate the 
— and really worthwhile things of 
ife. 


Think it over! —(EprTor) 
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Greenhouse Home of Song Sparrows 
BY MARKLOVE LOWERY, (N. Y.) 


O you hear the joyous notes of the 
i> Song Sparrow? 

It is early March and the hole 
in the greenhouse glass that has been 
stuffed with cotton for the Winter will 
be opened at once to allow him and his 
mate to enter. For many years,—six or 
eight,—they have lived eight months of 
each twelve with me. The same pair, or 
at any rate the same happy male. 

Within ten minutes after they arrive 
for the season, the male Bird flies to the 
shelf beneath the mirror in the green- 
house, on Sunset Avenue, in Utica, and 
fights for half an hour with his reflec- 
tion. Up and down the mjrror glass he 
goes, trying to beat his spurs against 
himself,—his worst, fancied, own enemy. 
The quicksilver has been quite worn off 
the mirror’s face in the path of his chosen 
fracas. Every morning he will repeat 
the fray until he leaves in November for 
the South. 

These little Birds know me well; come 
at my eall each day when I feed them 
in their well-known pan. I save all 
the refuse seed from my _ residence 
Canaries and Paroquettes,—these house 
Birds are great wasters,—and the Song 
Sparrows are delighted to have it. 


The Song Sparrows prefer to live 
under glass with me to the great out- 
doors although they are free at all times 
to come and go. They nest inside the 
greenhouses. One year they brought up 
a family of three in a Swainsona Vine; 
—another year I found their nest in the 
centre of a Stock Geranium plant ;— 
again, in a Jasmine Vine;—the following 
year, in a Sprengeri;—next time in an 
empty flower pot;—once in a hanging 
Boston Fern. 

This year they built their nest in a 
porch box filled with Salmon Pink Gera- 
niums and Vinea Vines. We were win- 
tering the box for a customer who asked 
for it in early May, before the young 
Birds had hatched. I moved the nest 
to an adjoining box where the eggs soon 
hatched. This box was ealled for in late 
May. So I made another similar, and 
filled it similarly with pink Geraniums 
and Vinea Vines, and while I did not 
take time to paint it, the parent Birds 
did not desert their nestlings, now arrived 
at the pinfeather stage. 

These little Birds grew very fast and 
took on a deeper brown than the parents. 
They were very tame and used to wait 
on a Sweet Pea bush for me to get their 
seed pan filled. On cold, dark rainy, 
early November days whenever I whistle 
they will start to sing. Spring in the 
lap of Winter one might say. How very 
cheering! 

Birds know their friends. They know 
much more than most people think they 
do. They always come to say “Goodbye” 
before they go South for the Winter. 
They chatter very excitedly to me and to 
one another about their readiness for the 


great adventure. I, too, say “Goodbye” 
to them, well knowing I shall not see 
them again until the snows of Winter 
have come and gone. 

Later:—One of the Song Sparrows 
raised here under glass with me this 
year, refused to go South with his mates, 
and is spending the Winter with me in 
the greenhouse. 





Robins Bathe the Sparrows 


ATCHING the Sparrows partake 

of the daily feast spread on the 
feeding board all Summer, together with 
many of their little brothers of the 
feathered tribe, we knew they were not 
slow to appreciate good things when 
they came their way, but we have been 
amused .and interested to watch their 
tactics in getting shower baths without 
risking the dangers of deep waters. 

In the Bird Bath in the garden rests a 
little statue purporting to be a trio of 
frogs, easy to see after being told, which 
placed well to one side of the bowl gives 
plenty of room for any Bird to splash 
and bathe. The Robins fairly revel in 
the water when it comes to the level of 
the bath, but the Sparrows perch on the 
edge, chirp timidly and then fly away. 

But recently they seemed to have 
learned a trick, for when perhaps two 
Robins in the bath together make a great 
splashing and spattering the Sparrows 
gather on the edge, perch atop the frog 
trio, and seem greatly to enjoy this free 
bath with no danger of drowning. 

And as a pair of Robins elect to thus 
bathe twice and three times a day, the 
Sparrows get frequent coolings off and 
afford the family much amusement. 

Mrs. H. W. SHERwoop, (N. Y.) 





Simple Bird Bath 


NE of our club members has made a 
very good-looking Bird Bath, and 
the method is as follows: 
A circular excavation was made in the 
ground as shown in the sketch, B. 
Concrete was poured into this and then 
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a basin was moulded into the top as 
shown at A. 

When the cement had set, the Bird 
Bath was lifted out, smoothed up on 
the inside with fine cement, .and then set 
on a six-inch sewer pipe tile with the 
bell or hub upward. The hub of the pipe 
made a good support for the cement 
Bird Bath. The concrete and tile was 
painted a gray color and the Birds are 
happy. 





Wa. T. GrirritrH, (Pa.) 
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A near tragedy 


The brush left on the ground until Spring doubtless saved many of these trees from 
girdling by mice, The bark was entirely removed from many of the small branches 


Pruning Mature Apple Trees 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


HE liberal use of high-nitrogen 
fertilizers has had also a marked 
effect upon the Pruning necessary to 
keep mature trees in a vigorous condition. 
Formerly it was necessary to rely upon 
heavy Pruning to keep all parts of the 
top growing and producing fruit. Now 
the stimulation which comes from gener- 
ous feeding is sufficient to keep most of 
the smaller branches vigorous for many 
years. Less dependence is_ therefore 
placed on Pruning than in former years. 
Moderate Pruning is advisable, how- 
ever, and should be followed up pretty 
closely by every fruit grower. When 
trees become so thick that spraying be- 
comes difficult it is time to do something 
about it. Most fruit growers try to keep 
their trees sufficiently open so that 
thorough spraying becomes compara- 
tively easy. This necessitates Pruning 
almost every vear but does not eall for a 
severe type of Pruning unless the trees 
have been neglected for a long time. 

A surprising amount of wood may be 
pruned from a vigorous apple tree with- 
out reducing the crop appreciably. There 
seems to be no advantage, however, in 
the extremely heavy Pruning which some 
growers practiced a few years ago, and 
certainly such Pruning will in time reduce 
the yield. 

Pruning mature trees consists mostly 
in thinning out the smaller branches, but 
just how far this Pruning should be 
carried is still left to the judgment of the 
fruit grower. Possibly it never can be 
accurately stated. It seems reasonable 
that the man who is trying to grow fruit 
with a barrel sprayer or with a light 
power outfit should keep his trees thinned 


out more than a grower who has the 
latest word in spray machines to force 
material through the branches. 

There is another kind of Pruning 
which sometimes is desirable. Heavily 
bearing branches of some varieties like 
Wealthy droop and gradually stop grow- 
ing. This wood usually will not respond 
to fertilization. In order to maintain 
size on the fruit it is well to remove these 
drooping branches that are making little 
growth. 

In general, Pruning should be followed 
up persistently, but heavy Pruning 
should be avoided. Weak trees should 
be stimulated by more generous feeding 
rather than by a slashing attack with the 
pruning saw. 
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The Campbell Early Grape 


HE Grape variety known as Campbell 

Early was introduced some thirty 
years ago and has been grown widely, but 
not extensively, since that time. The 
fruit is high in quality when properly 
ripened, but the vine is not so cosmo- 
politan in its soil requirements as some 
of the more prominent varieties like 
Concord and Worden. Recently the 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has been making a careful study of 
this variety and now ealls attention to 
Campbell’s Early as a very promising 
variety for local markets, when its 
peculiar requirements are met. The gar- 
dener who can plant it in a fertile soil, 
and give it the care which it requires, 
should find this a very satisfactory Grape 
for his purposes. 

Campbell Early ripens a little ahead 
of Worden, or about two weeks ahead of 
Concord. The clusters are unusually large 
and fine. The Grapes are almost black 
and unfortunately attain their color be- 
fore fully ripened. If harvested as soon 
as well-colored, Campbell Early is acid 
and that probably has done a great deal 
to keep the variety from more general 
recognition. When allowed to stand until 
fully matured the fruit leaves little to be 
desired in the way of quality. 

Campbell Early requires more stimu- 
lation than most other varieties. When 
planted in a fertile soil and fertilized 
well, the yields run very high. Pruning, 
too, should be more severe than with 
strong growing varieties like Worden and 
Concord. The Michigan Experiment Sta- 
tion advises the pruning of Campbell 
Early to about two-thirds the number of 
buds left on Concord vines of equal vigor. 
It was found that while Concord canes 
about a quarter of an inch in diameter 
were more productive than larger ones, 
the most productive eanes of Campbell 
Early were the largest canes regardless 
of size. 

Grape growers who are looking for a 
more productive early variety to replace 
Moore Early -will find Campbell Early & 
few days later than that variety. Where 
that is not a serious objection, Campbell 
Early probably will be a more satisfac- 
tory Grape in a good many situations. 

R. A. Van METER. 


Rejuvenation Pruning of Bearing Peach Trees 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


given very good care often become 

so devitalized at an early age that 
they grow very little, and the crops are 
small and unsatisfactory. Careful Prun- 
ing, proper fertilization, and the removal 
of any borers that may be present, will 
usually return such trees to a condition 
of profitable fruit production. Peach 
borers work just under the bark of the 
trunk near the ground. They may be 
removed by hand or by treating the tree 
with paradichlorozene, following the 
thethod which has been outlined hereto- 
fore in these columns. Fertilization 
should be with a highly nitrogenous ma- 
terial like nitrate of soda, sulphate of 


BR, ‘sven Peach Trees that are not 


ammonia, or poultry manure; and the 
amount should be regulated trom year 
to year in such a way as to maintain a 
vigorous growth. 

The points on which there have been 
the greatest lack of definite information 
have been the amount: and character of 
the Pruning necessary to bring about the 
rejuvenation of such trees in the most 
satisfactory manner. This problem has 
been studied carefully at the Maryland 
Experiment Station, and the following 
suggestions are taken from the published 
results of that work. 

The most satisfactory results were ob- 
tained by Pruning that was no more than 
moderate, followed by good fall culture, 
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fertilization, proper spraying, and con- 
trol of borers. Moderate Pruning, as 
compared with no Pruning, resulted in a 
more rapid rebuilding of the fruiting 
area, with the result that larger crops 
were produced in the first few vears 
following the rejuvenation Pruning. 


Moderate Pruning also was effective in — 


reducing the height of the trees to a 
point where orchard operations could be 
economically earried on. Trees that were 
lightly pruned or not pruned at all took 
two years longer to reach the yields ob- 
tained on moderately-pruned trees, and 
even then the fruit was inferior in size. 

A severe cutting back of a few limbs 
at a time has been recommended in the 
rejuvenation of devitalized fruit trees. 
This was found to be decidedly unsatis- 
factory. 

Heavy dehorning of all limbs also 
proved to be unsatisfactory. The trees 
were dwarfed in size and the relatively 
few shoots that did grow were so over- 
vegetative that comparatively few fruit 
buds were formed during the first and 
second seasons after dehorning. The 
vields were greatly reduced, and these 
trees never vielded as much as moder- 
atelv-pruned trees. 

Very light Pruning left the trees too 
high and the size of the fruit was usually 
smaller. The trees that were not Pruned, 
produced very little saleable fruit. In 
addition, manv limbs beeame brittle and 
some of them broke. 

These trees, it must be emphasized, 
were in an extreme state of dilapidation. 
Thev were very tall, in a very low state 
of vigor, and were producing no fruit. 
In view of the prompt response to treat- 
ment, it is likely that Peach Trees in a 
less extreme state of devitalization could 
be returned much more easily to a satis- 
factory condition. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Leaf Curl of Peaches will enter the 
buds as soon as they swell and infect the 
leaves before they unfold. Spraying 
must be done before the buds swell or it 
will be ineffective. : 

Orders for nursery stock for spring 
delivery should be placed soon. They are 
usually filled in the order in which they 
arrive and late orders may have to be 
filled with left-over stock. The nursery- 
men will take your order in late Spring 
and do the best he can with it, but he 
deserves. and will appreciate, a better 
chance than that. 


Top grafting of Apple and Pear trees 
may be done after the buds swell if the 
scions are kept dormant until they are 
set, but it is safer to do the work earlier. 
Grafts may be set at any time during the 
Winter, but if the grafting is done within 
a month of the time when growth starts 
there are likely to be fewer scions lost. 


This is the time of year that proves 
the worth of a storage cellar. Any kind 
of cellar will keep apples for a time in 
the Fall, but it takes a good storage room 
to hold apples in prime condition until 
Spring. A little attention will sometimes 
help materially. If apples are shrivelling 
it is well to add moisture to the air by 
sprinkling the floor or walls or by expos- 
ing soaked pieces of burlap. 
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Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 
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The Children’s Poet 


BY ESTHER HAAS 


ENRY WADSWORTH LONGFEL- 
H LOW, who has been called the 

Children’s poet, was born in Febru- 
ary, in the year 1807, in Portland, Maine. 
Longfellow’s mother could trace her fam- 
ily back to John Alden and Priscilla of 
Plymouth. His father was a graduate of 
Harvard college. 

When Longfellow was three years old 
he started to school, and when he was only 
thirteen he published his first poem, “Bat- 
tle of Lovell’s Pond,” which was published 
in the Portland Gazette. The city of 
Portland made a great impression on the 
young boy. To his early life, there is due 
the love of the sea which influenced so 
much of his poetry. 

When he grew older, Longfellow at- 
tended Bowdoin college in Maine. When 
a senior in college, he wrote to his father 
that he desired to become a writer of 
poetry and literature, but his father 
wanted him to study some profession be- 
cause he thought he could not make a 
living writing poetry. Then young Long- 
fellow decided to become a lawyer. Bow- 
doin college asked him to become a 


teacher of literature and modern lan- 
guages. This he accepted and went to 
Europe to study. He stayed in Europe 
three years and while there wrote his 
travel sketches. He taught at Bowdoin 
five years; and then taught in Harvard 
college. His home-life was saddened by 
the death of his wife; and later his sec- 
ond wife died of severe burns when her 
dress caught fire. He had several very at- 
tractive and lovely children which made 
his home-life happy. 

After teaching a number of years, he 
had enough money that he need not teach 
any more and devoted all of his time to 
writing. Many beautiful poems have come 
from the pen of Longfellow. Many of his 
writings were written for the common 
people, who need not understand litera- 
ture in order to enjoy his poems. The 
children have called him their poet and he 
has written many poems for the children. 

He wrote several long poems including 
“Evangeline”, “Hiawatha” and “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish.” ‘The Chil- 
dren’s Hour” and “The Village Black- 
smith” are among the favorites. 





Spotty and Betty Whiskers* Play a Game 


BY ESTHER HAAS 


could go and right behind her came 

Betty Whiskers. What frisky kit- 
tens. The snow was on the ground as it 
was Wintertime and great drifts lay here 
and there where the wind drifted it. <A 
great layer of snow covered the wood box, 
and even the outside of the windowsill 
showed white against the red _ building. 
After several days of storm and clouds, 
the sun shone bright this morning. Every- 
thing loved to see the sun again. 

This was what made Spotty and Betty 
Whiskers feel so gay. They had slept all 
snug and warm in their nest during the 
storm, but this morning it was different. 
What a day for a game, said they, as they 
scampered out over the yard. 

“T’ll race you up this walnut tree,” 


G ‘cout ran up a tree as hard as she 


called Spotty to Betty, and putting words 
into actions away she went. “You can’t 
outrun me,” returned Betty, as she raced 
after Spotty. Spotty reached the fork of 
the tree just before Betty reached her. 
What fun they had that bright morning. 
Down went one of the kittens on the other 
side of the tree and away as fast as her 
legs could take her. 

Soon they both became tired after run- 
ning so much, so they found a warm pro- 
tected spot in the sun and curling up to- 
gether were soon lost in slumber. After a 
nap we will play again, said one to the 
other, and was answered by a sleepy little 
“Me-ow.” 

* NoreE.—The two kittens once belonged to 
the writer and were playing out in our own 
back yard. 














Spotty and Betty in the Walnut Tree 
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Bible Stories 


FTER the little Baby Jesus was born, 

before He was old enough to make 
the long journey to His home in Nazareth, 
the mean old king tried to find Him, and 
would have killed the Baby. This king was 
afraid Jesus would become King in his 
place. King Herod asked the Wise Men 
where the Christ Child was, but they would 
not tell him. 

Then the king sent his soldiers to search 
for the Babe. In the night an Angel 
came to Joseph and told him to take the 
Baby and His mother, Mary, away to a far 
country because the king was trying to kill 
Him. 

In the quiet of the night, Mary, Joseph, 
and little Jesus, left the city to go away to 
a far country where the king could not find 
them. We do not know how they traveled, 
as there were no automobiles and trains 
then, but rich people owned camels on which 
they rode. Mary and Joseph were too poor 
to own camels, but they may have had a 
mule or donkey, Joseph walking ahead while 
Mary and the Babe rode on the donkey’s 
back. 

They lived in this strange country for 
some time, until the Angel again appeared 
to Joseph and said the king was dead, who 
tried to kill the Child, and they could re- 
turn home. There was a new king ruling 
in their country but they still feared a lit- 
tle, and did not go back to Jerusalem but 
went to Nazareth. Here little Jesus grew 
and soon became a big boy, playing about 
His father’s home. 





Valentines to Make 


ERE we have a valentine design to 
make into little booklets. You may 
trace over the picture with thin paper to 
get the design. Using different colored 





papers, booklets can be made by folding 
the paper and cutting around the three 
sides like the picture. 

Inside may be written a little valentine 
verse, and pictures pasted on the outside. 
If you want to, several pages might be 
added inside, tying together with colored 
ribbon. 

Little Brother or Sister can make valen- 
tines by coloring with crayons. 





Nature Study 


HIS month, let us study a little about 
the clouds. 

There are four kinds of clouds that are 
most important. If you will go out when 
it is cloudy it is interesting to see the 
different forms of clouds. 

1. There are the Cumulus clouds, which 
get theis name from a word meaning “a 
heap” because they look like rounded 
heaps of wool. We get the word, “Accu- 
mulate” from the same word, which means 
to gather up. These kinds of clouds are 
usually seen on warm, summer afternoons, 
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The China-Berry (Melia azederach), often styled the Southern Lilac, attains 


a wide -spreading beauty that cannot be dispensed with on a fine 


lawn 


The Umbrella China Trees of Texas 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON 


surely agree with me that one of the 

dearest charms of Sunny Texas lies 
in the Umbrella China Tree with its 
charming spread and deliciously-scented 
bloom of early Spring. 

I remember seeing it on the alluring 
pamphlets sent out by real estate men to 
coax us to come here, but I fancied it 
was only a pretty picture; but I came 
all the way to Texas just for a glimpse 
and to shake hands with this accommo- 
datingly-ornamental tree, the Umbrella 
China, (Melia azederach), and today, 
after years of acquaintance with it, I 
still regard it as the most ornamental 
tree in Texas. 

Like the Little Bear’s Chair, it is 
“neither too high nor too low but just 
right” for ornamental purposes on lawn 
or border. When grown to perfect shape 
with overlapping branches and leaves it 
furnishes the density of shade so desir- 
able on the lawn and when in early 
Spring it gives forth its wealth of laven- 
dar blossoms when we are hungry for a 
touch of color, and a breath of fragrance, 
it is little wonder it has earned for it 
the name of Southern Lilac. 

Then too it is so accommodating in its 
mushroom growth that the newest prairie 
home need not long be without shade and 
that livable appearance that a tree-sur- 
rounded home gives to every passer by, 
who too often judge us by outside ap- 


|: YOU are from the North you will 





and they often bring on the hard thunder- 
storms and showers. 

2. We have Cirrus Clouds, from a word 
meaning “a feather.” They are outlined 
by lines which form many strange forms. 
Sometimes they look like plumes, faint 
streaks, etc. They are the highest clouds, 
many times being over five miles high, 
and are made up of tiny particles of snow 
or ice. Sometimes Cirrus clouds are 
called “Mackerel sky,” which promises 
rain. 

3. Next, we have Stratus Clouds. These 
occur in layers and are lower than the 
other two kinds. 


DARNELL 


pearance alone. At most times it is our 
lawns that are our only introduction to 
strangers who sweep past them, experi- 
encing a pleasant thrill of delight at its 
flower-decked, tree-guarded home or 
otherwise as the case may be. In my 
trips along the beautiful ribbon-like 
roads of Texas I have allowed myself to 
become a bit critical in wondering why 
many people in new places do not follow 
their building of a house with the deco- 
rative feature of Trees when there are 
so many fine varieties indigenous to our 
diversity of soils. 

With many people the addition of song 
Birds are a great attraction to a home 
and the Umbrella China is admirable in 
its dense perfection for the nesting place 
of the “Songster of the South,” the 
Mocking Bird. I shall never forget my 
joy in listening to him for the first time 
after coming to Houston. There was a 
repertoire of twenty-six notes on his list. 
He seemed to drink his fill of the brilliant 
moonlight and give it back in a delirious 
flood of music; entrancing, unforgetable. 
They have made a home in our Chinas 
now for years and it is thus that we are 
gainers in having this charming tree on 
our lawn, aside from its many other 
attractions. 

I have often wondered how far north 
this tree would grow. Will any one tell 


me if it be found in any other State 
than Texas? 
4. Last, there are the Nimbus Clouds, 


from a word meaning “a veil.” These are 
Cumulus or Stratus clouds which deposit 
rain or snow. 


Suppose you try keeping a _ weather 
chart for the month of February. 

Write down each day what kind of 
weather you had where you live, notice 
also the kinds of clouds if there are any. 
See how many sunshiny days occur during 
the month and notice from which direction 
the wind blows. You might try it for the 
next month also, and compare the two 
months. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one day God will ask us 
only what we are and what we do; not the name 
we give to owr being and doing.”’—GANDHI 

“T would not enter on my list of friends 
* + am * 


the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 


—COWPER 





Shall We Spend or Save? 


HE difficult business conditions under which the 

entire world is laboring these days, brings to the sur- 
face a lot of questions, a lot of theories, and a lot of sug- 
gestions, which have more or less value. Most of the sug- 
gestions have less value, there is no doubt about that; 
because they are based on a wrong analysis of the 
situation. 

We are counseled and urged to do things which are 
ridiculous on their very face. For instance when the 
depression was somewhat young, the slogan of ‘‘Buy 
Now’’ was put forward as a remedy, presumably the 
more buying that was done, the more money would be in 
circulation. Without attempting to detail this closely, 
it may be stated that this slogan was wrong in its assump- 
tion that it would benefit conditions. 


It seems to this simple-minded Editor, that the chap 
who saves as much as he can these days is more likely 
to benefit humanity, than the fellow who spends freely ; 
although it may be admitted that if some of those boys 
with their big accumulation of wealth could be induced 
to spend some of it, it would be a decided advantage to 
the world at large. However, those fellows with their 
big accumulations are not the ones who spend. They 
do the saving. 

So the little fellow who spends freely these days, will 
go busted and not accomplish much in the way of reliev- 
ing the stringency. 

Spending money is a good thing for the fellow who 
does the selling (presumably), but not necessarily good 
for the man who does the spending, unless he is sure that 
he is getting proper value in the things he really needs. 
Spending money just to spend it, is just as unwise in 
these times as it ever was, and as it always will be. 

‘‘A penny saved is a penny earned,’’ any time and 
any place, and we all know that it is not so easy to earn 
money these days. 

Just a little bunch of suggestions, friends, to think 
about. I have my own theory of what will be best for 
humanity, but it is so utopian I hardly dare risk telling 
it yet. I will suggest however, as I have suggested before, 
that we should cultivate simple tastes easily supplied. 
And in the carrying out of this suggestion we are 
approaching nearer to true values. It is not a fact that 
the more we have the better we are off. Indeed it is 
~~ self-evident that the more we have the worse 

or us. 


Mapison Cooper. 
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Longevity of Wild Flower Seeds 


MONG other things which the Wild Flower Preser- 

vation Society is putting out for the benefit of those 
interested in preserving Wild Flowers, I came across a 
note on Longevity of Seeds, which is interesting, and 
from which I am extracting the following: 


There is no evidence that any very old seed from Egyp- 
tian pyramids will germinate, but it is definitely known 
that seed that has been deeply buried in the ground out of 
contact with the oxygen of the air has germinated after 
forty-six to eighty-seven. years and there is some evidence 
that other seeds so buried or deeply covered at the bottom 
of a pond that has been drained has germinated after at 
least 200 to 400 years and perhaps more. Several years 
ago the writer bored a hole three feet deep with an eight- 
inch post augur on a slope from which four feet of soil 
had been removed. Three-inch lateral holes three inches 
deep and six inches apart were dug in the side of the boring 
with a spoon and enough soil removed from the back of 
each hole to fill a two inch plant pot. The pots were kept 
moist and covered with bell jars. Within a few weeks Crab 
Grass and Chickweed had germinated in every sample and 
there was practically no possibility of surface contamina- 
tion, as extreme care was used to avoid this. How long it 
had taken these seed to become covered to a: depth of practi- 
cally four to seven feet is problematical and duplication of 
the experiment to greater depths might yield very interest- 
ing results, but care must be taken to select a place where 
no filling has been done within recent time. 


This subject of Longevity of Seeds has a fascination for 
me which dates back some years, and I am therefore glad 
to pass along any further information which develops 
from time to time. It should be noted that now no one 
doubts that seeds may retain their vitality for an indefi- 
nite length of time and authentic information is avail- 
able where they have been germinated after many years, 
by actual test; and as stated in the above extract, scien- 
tists admit that seeds of the Lotus have germinated after 
some hundreds of years. 


The real length of time that seeds may retain their 
vitality depends very largely on storage conditions, and 
it is conceivable that seeds buried in the earth, where the 
temperature is always uniform, not only throughout the 
year, but throughout the centuries, may retain their 
vitality for a time which is almost inconceivable at the 
present time. —(EpIToR) 





The Gardening Instinct 


LL humanity has the Gardening Instinct. This trait 

is as old as the human race, and it is well that it 

should be so. Nothing like gardening to steady the men- 

tal processes and give real inspiration toward the better 
ideals and things in life which are really worthwhile. 

But according to a newspaper clipping which a Wis- 
consin reader has sent me, a resident of the great city 
of New York landed in police court because he tried to 
make a garden. It was shown that this man wanted to 
grow Geraniums in pots on a fire escape outside his win- 
dow. To do this he must have some soil, and the City 
Park seemed the natural source of supply. This 
would-be gardener landed in court. 

City life and gardening do not travel hand in hand, 
and it is only the very wealthy city-dwellers who are 
able to afford either the space or the expense necessary. 

One of these days I will write a little editorial explain- 
ing how city life means specialization and community 
living and leads to the submergence of the individual. 
Country or suburban living, on the contrary, leads to 
indwidualism, diversity of interests, and the independent 
home-life. 

Imagine where an elaboration of this theme may lead. 

—(Eprror. ) 
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Humane Teachings From Antiquity 


Readers of this magazine have noticed that I carry 
an extract from the Poet Cowper at the head of the 
Editorial Department, which characterizes this quotation 
as one of the basic teachings of Humane Education. 

Comes to me just now from some source, I do not 
remember just where, an extract which purports to be 
a translation from a recently discovered ancient Chinese 
record engraved on stone, which is very much to the 
point as applied to Cowper’s well-stated principle of 
humanity. It is as follows: 


“With regard to insects, worms, mosquitoes, 
ants, and such like creatures, tt 1s true that we 
may be annoyed by them at times; but tt does 
more harm to your mind if you desire to kill 
them, than it does to your body to tolerate 
their annoyance.” 


This also teaches the basic principles of religious 
progress, which I have touched upon editorially in THE 
FLOWER GROWER from time to time. If you must ‘‘swat’’ 
the flies, swat them without hate in your heart. 

The human race is justified in fighting insect, reptile, 
bird, or animal pests which interfere with the plans and 
existence of the race. But this fighting must be only as 
a duty and without hate. Hate, even toward such insig- 
nificant things as house flies, is demoralizing to the 
human individual and his progress toward true spiritual 
values. 

The balanced Viewpoint and Tolerance which I have 
been trying to teach through these columns for many 
months, come into play here. 

Referring again to the ancient quotation; just see how 
little progress we have made since those times. 


Mapison Cooper 





Optimism From Desert Places 


COMES a letter from a man in our great Southwestern 

desert areas, which is picturesque in its expressions 
and withal contains the elements of such good sports- 
manship and optimism that I am glad to reproduce a 
part of the letter herewith. My friend who writes this 
has made a reputation in his locality for the transform- 
ing of an alkali desert into a Garden of Eden, thereby 
setting an example which is being followed by his neigh- 
bors on all sides. Here is what he says: 


“Sell out. Did you say it? To whom? For what? 
Especially what do they use for money? To go where? 

After the past Summer, I fear not even the woman 
scorned, though it has left me pretty much on the flat of 
my back, Arthritis plus A. D., chronie and incurable, while 
the pains of the one may be ameliorated, the tale of years 
grows worse and more of it. 

For me, a little home in a mild climate, amid a friendly 
people. That, of course, can only be in Dreamland. Wher- 
ever one goes, there are days that ought not be allowed; 
nights when things happen and bugs fly, and other bugs 
get up on their hind legs and bite your best Roses right 
on the nose. Then do you get up in the morning and 
look around; and looking, repeat in great length and 
particularly, the devil’s litany as applied to creeping, 
crawling, walking, flying, biting bugginess. And you go 
back, “in trans” and possess yourself with guns and sprays 
and dusts and poisons. Then you shoot at every creeping, 
crawling, flying beast, bird, insect, cat, gopher, and rabbit, 
whatsoever; only in turn to be shot at by a stink bug. 
And what an over-turned board can display in the shape 
of stink bugs and what that display can distribute to the 
cireumambient atmosphere is aplenty. 

And so the war goes on but in a littler place surely less 
war. 

In the meantime, here we are.” 
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George S. Woodruff 


Although Mr. Woodruff has not been an extensive con- 
tributor to THE FLOWER GROWER in long articles, he 
has been a continuous contributor in the answering of 

‘questions and short notes for many years. Indeed, his 
contributions go back into THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER (1914), the predecessor of the present magazine. 

Mr. Woodruff’s chief avocation for 30 years has been 
growing and exhibiting Glads. He was successively In 
bookselling, river engineering, and operation of green- 
house. 

Mr. Woodruff is still active at the advanced age of 87. 
He still sings in a church choir and works in the field 
during the Summer. 

(The above photograph and sketch is a continuation of presenting the 


Editorial Contributors of this magazine to readers, which was commen 
with February, 1931.) 





Are Our Leaders Clean? 


HE Glad Philosopher this month touches on two 

important influences in present-day. life, when he men- 
tioned the educational influence of the moving pictures 
and the radio. Be it understood that education does not 
necessarily mean the acquiring of knowledge of the right 
sort. Education may indeed be detrimental. 

The leaders of thought, in the lives of human beings 
today, are not, to a very large extent, giving us what we 
want nor what we really need. The Glad Philosopher 
has made it plain that people really do not want unclean 
plays nor immoral programs of any kind. They want 
something enlightening and uplifting,—something point- 
ing the way toward better living and better ideals of life. 

But are our leaders really clean? I do not presume to 
answer this question except in a very general way, by 
suggesting that many are, and that some are not. Men 
or women who deliberately sacrifice themselves to the 
extent of producing what they think the public wants, 
are not the right kind of leaders and they will be 
rejected. True, the loud-mouthed and bold and forward 
ones may want the jazzy and ritzy; but the great mass 
of our people want something different. 

Note what the Glad Philosopher says about those who 
control the radio; that they demand cleanliness and 
purity of language. They might go further and demand 
a cessation of some of the foolish programs which are 
foisted on us because we cannot just now help ourselves. 

The thought comes to me that during the next ten 
years a new class of leaders will arise, who will really 
lead us in the right direction. Conditions are radically 
changing and for the better. The question which is asked 
at the head of this brief preachment can be answered sim- 
ply that our present leaders are not all clean. 

Use your influente to eliminate these false leaders. 

Mapison CoopPER. 








Walking as Exercise 


A LTHOUGH I have never been an advocate of walk- 

ing as an exercise, and in my own case, I know 
that many other methods are far better, there are doubt- 
less many who get much benefit from walking. 

A New York capitalist, as reported through a Daily 
Paper, says he has enjoyed more than any other one 
thing during his long business career, ‘‘ walking two miles 
to work six days each week.’’ This man also says that 
besides being enjoyable, walking has been educational. 

Many people get much good out of walking, and it is 
well-known that walking without companions gives an 
opportunity for earnest thought which may be had in no 
other way. And it goes without saying that if one has 
eyes to read as he walks, much may be acquired in the 
way of an education in useful and inspiring facts and 
information. Many people do their best thinking when 
busily engaged in some active work; and it may be noted 
in this connection that some employment of the hands, 
like basket making, weaving, carving, etc., gives a real 
inspiration to many. The hand-craft arts have been 
neglected of recent years to a large extent, owing to the 
machine development of the age, and much to the detri- 
ment of the human race. 

But to get back to walking: A naturally active person, 
if he or she is to get the most out of walking as an exer- 
cise, must walk very briskly. A slow leisurely walk will 
tire one without giving any considerable real exercise. 
Walking briskly, even rapidly, with the arms also in 
motion, exercise many muscles and organs of the body, 
and if one can stand the ridicule which may follow this 
kind of walking, much more may be had from walking as 
an exercise. Other people, more leisurely in their habits 
of life and who do not walk except in their daily activi- 
ties, will get considerable good out of walking even 
though they may not hurry their steps. 

Just another case of meeting individual characteristics. 
If you walk for exercise, walk as though you were in 
earnest, and not as though compelled; and limit your 
distance to one which does not seriously fatigue you. 


Mapison Cooper 





The Struggle for Existence 


G CIENCE, no less than empiricism, has its bad habits, one 
of the chief of which is to relegate established facts to 
pigeonholes where they lie dormant until a new discovery calls 
them into active life. Such a fate has, it would seem, over- 
taken the hypothesis of Natural Selection. When it was pro- 
pounded by Darwin and Wallace a lifetime ago, the hypothesis 
was generally accepted, although controversialists debated 
eagerly as to the amount of influence which Natural Selection 
exercised in the evolution of plants and animals. But the 
doctrine never became—as all good doctrines should— a source 
of powerful motive in experimentation. Very little work was 
done in measuring the intensity of Natural Selection as it 
operates, if operates it does, on existing plants and animals. 
This lack of enterprise on the part of the experimenter was 
probably due to the uneasy feeling that although, as everyone 
may observe, the bills of mortality of plants and animals in a 
natural state are prodigiously heavy, it is by no means easy to 
discover how much of this mortality is casual—due to the 
bludgeoning of chance—and how much of it is selective. Do 
the fit survive or only the lucky (or unlucky), or, as Butler 
asked, is survival due to chance or cunning? 

Now, after passing through a long period of neglect, Natural 
Selection is beginning again to attract attention, and fortu- 
nately, not so mvch as a subject for dialectics as one for study. 
To Professor Salisbury in particular belongs the credit of 
setting the struggle for existence as a means of Natural Selee- 
tion on its legs again. He has been asking of Natural Selection 
an answer to the questions how heavy gre the death rates of 
plants in Nature, and what is the incidence of the death rate— 
does it operate indiscriminately on plants of all ages, or is it the 
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young which suffer most? His example is being followed by 
other experimenters, and recently Mr. John Phillips has re- 
ported his observations made in Tanganyika. Mr. Phillips, 
who has been studying the subject since 1927, finds, as might 
be expected, that mortality is highest in the flowers, fruits and 
young regenerated forest trees. As the trees grow older they 
achieve for themselves a respite, so that the sapling and the 
immature trees die less frequently than do the seedlings. Spe- 
cially interesting is this observation that mortality due to the 
ravages of insects and parasitic fungi is generally relatively low. 
In other words, living things die rather from internal weakness 
than from attack from without. (Italics by M. C.) Well might 
we say to the mycologist and entomologist who are often dis- 
posed to frighten us into believing that parasites are always 
winners and their hosts helpless victims—“we carry within us 
what we seek without us.” At all events, Mr. Phillips puts first 
among the causes of mortality the inherent low fertility in flow- 
ers and fruits; next, defect in competition for pollenation; and 
after these irregularity in flowering and fruiting seasons, sea- 
sonal inclemencies, unsuitability of soil and so on. 

From all of which it would seem fair to conclude; first that 
the plant world, like the animal world, suffers far more than 
has been suspected hitherto from malnutrition in the broad 
sense of the word. Until recently, plant nutrition was regarded 
as a relatively simple affair. The nutritive materials were 
supposed to be few in number and generally available in 
sufficient quantities. It is, however, being rapidly discovered 
that the nutritive elements required by plants are more num- 
erous, and that they are not always present in the soil, in suffi- 
cient quantities, and that for a plant to be well nourished must 
be able to obtain enough of all of them, and must also be able, if 
it is to turn over easily from vegetative to fruitful stage, to 
regulate and modify its internal nutritive processes for a 
balance of nutritive material—carbon compounds and nitrogen 
compounds, for example, which are well enough for vegetative 
growth, must be altered if fruitfulness is to follow. 

The second conclusion which it seems fair to draw from these 
observations, is that Natural Selection is a powerful natural 
mean of securing the survival of the fittest, although it throws 
no light on the more important question of how the fit get any 
fitter—which question must be answered if we are to discover 
the secret of evolution—FEditorial in Gardeners’ Chronicle 

(English). 








“Survival of the Fittest” 


OTE the editorial reprinted in this issue from the 

English Gardeners’ Chronicle, under the heading 

‘‘The Struggle For Existence,’’ and note especially the 
italicised words which are as follows: 


‘<Tiving things die rather from internal weakness than 
from attack from without.’’ 


Here is a very exact reason why we should not worry 
too much about insect depredation and the possibility 
that ‘‘insects will rule the earth.’’ But what I was more 
interested in pointing out is that our greatest weakness 
is within and not without. This statement might be 
earried still further and it could truthfully be said that 
our troubles are mostly imaginary. 

Just wanted to take advantage of this occasion to call 
attention to the article above referred to and the fact 
that the actual authority, records of experience, and the 
observation of qualified men, go to show that in The 
Struggle For Existence, and in The Survival of the 
Fittest, the greatest weakness of any species is within 
itself. When scientists tell us that we are likely to be 
overcome by various plagues and disasters of various 
kinds, they are only predicting on a basis of their own 
theory, and not on the true basis of facts and informa- 
tion, combined with good observation and deduction by 
really experienced investigators. 

There is a lesson here for the human race in its own 
physical sphere. More thought and energy should be 
put on aggressive action and less on worrying about what 
may happen under a certain set of conditions which may 
in fact never prevail. —EpIrTor. 
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Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to others kind and good; 
In all we do in work or play, 
To grow more loving every day. 
—ReEBECCA WESTON. 





Home-Owning Not Universally Popular 


HE President’s urge toward assisting those who 

would own their own homes in the financing of same, 
is commendable; but it is well that we should under- 
stand all the influences and especially the personal 
inclination which bear on this subject. For instance, it 
may just as well be understood to begin with that the 
person who is attracted to the city is not the person who 
would care for an independent and detached home. 
Many people flock to the cities to avoid the responsibil- 
ity of home-owning, and the apartment house just about 
fits their limited mentality and gregarious instinct. 

But the person with individuality and initiative, and 
the independence of purpose which these qualities imply, 
wants to own a home and the things which go with it. 
It is no very far ery to arrive at the deduction that the 
average city-dweller has not the qualities which make 
for the best kind of citizenship and for best progress of 
the human race. 

Now friends, don’t all speak at once and explain why 
you are in the city, and that my statement above is 
wrong. I know in advance just what you are going to 
say. But I shall stand by my guns and make the very 
broad statement that the best ability, in the great major- 
ity of cases, comes from the independence of country or 
suburban living. 

And here is another theme which I am going to elab- 
orate at some future time. Our present depression is as 
much the result of flocking to the cities, as from any 
other cause that can be assigned. If nine-tenths of our 
population were living on acres or even fractions of an 
acre, instead of feet, there could be no such thing as the 
present depression. Perhaps I will try to tell you why 
this is so at some future time. 

MApison Cooper. 


E have been promised that the movies are to be reformed. 

No, no, not the actors, it’s the plays that are to be censored 
at the source, the standard is to be set higher. Those that need 
purification are to be scrubbed, scoured, disinfected, fumigated, 
purged and filtered until decent people can view them without 
blushing. 

Why this change of heart? Why this reversion of policy? 
Have the producers at last come to a realization of the fact that 
they were overdoing the appeal to the sensual, and that there 
is more money in producing good, clean pictures with a moral 
uplift than in the fulsome, corrupting type that have so long 
been foreed upon American audiences? 

Those who bemoan present-day social conditions existing in 
youthful cireles, and view them with alarm, are generally prone 
to blame such conditions on some cause in which they are not in 
sympathy. In the moulding of the mind and character of the 
young, the moving picture is unquestionably the greatest influ- 
ence of all for good or ill. Constant portrayal of human vices 
tend to soften antipathy toward them by adults, while the young 
are naturally taught by inference that crime is commonplace. 


“Vice is a monster of so fearful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


The producers of indecent plays and erotie movies claim to 
be only giving the publie what it wants, as if the claim carries 
absolvence of responsibility. Even if this were the truth, giving 
the publie what it wanted might be to assume the responsibility 
of destroying mind, body and soul. Had Moses, the great 
Jewish law-giver, acquiesced. to give the people what they 
wanted, there would have been no ten commandments. 

3ut it is not the truth that the publie wants filthy plays and 
sensuous movies. The lengthy runs and overwhelming sue- 
cesses of many wholesome, inoffensive products of stage and 
sereen, belie the claims of the producers. As the New York 
American once stated, “Producers that have themselves lived 
in indecency become callous to it, and mistake the publie 
temper and taste.” 

The Daughters of The American Revolution Magazine is 
doing a fine service for the members of that organization, by 
publishing each month a comment on the eurrent pictures, 
advising which are suitable for children, which for adults only, 
which for the entire family, which not recommended at all. 

If proof were lacking that the publie wants clean and whole- 
some entertainment, sponsors of radio programs could furnish 
it. While the performer before the microphone has no way of 
knowing how his unseen audience will take his effort, the owner 
of the station receives enough comment from the listeners to 
enable him to know what pleases and what offends. Any indis- 
cretion on the part of a radio performer is reported by so many 
people that it has become by common consent a universal rule 
that indeeent language or even profanity is not tolerated over 
the radio from any station. 

The same public that insists upon clean and inoffensive radio 
entertainment wants clean and inoffensive plays and moving 
pietures. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Do Not Eat Heavily When Tired 


A® editorial in Hygeia suggests that when the body 

is weary it needs rest more than it needs food; and 
that rest should be given rather than an over-supply of 
fuel in the form of food. Much damage can be done 
the digestive tract by over-eating when the body is tired, 
as fatigue sometimes produces an appetite which is really 
not normal. 

Surely an interesting and helpful suggestion, and one 
which every person should remember. A small amount 
of food and a large amount of rest will, when fatigued, 
do much greater service to the body than the reverse. 
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“And if a man does not keep step with his dering through the melancholy woods 


fellows, ¥ 
It may be that he hears a different drummer. 


THOREAU 


HE American Tree Association plans 

to mark the bicentennial of George 

Washington’s birth this year by plant- 
ing trees. Hence there has been a great 
demand for seeds of the lineage of the Cam- 
bridge Elm under which, in 1779, Washing- 
ton took command of the Continental Army. 
The historical tree itself though long since 
dead has borne many offshoots. A strong 
young sapling was sent to Washington’s 
ancestral home in England. There is an- 
other good story about George with more 
truth to it than the mildewed Cherry tree 
episode. It concerns Washington’s store 
teeth, the first in America they were, 
whittled out of an Apple tree. I mean 
they actually were, and some there be who 
say this may account for that hebetudinous 
expression seen in some of the pictures of 
our otherwise handsome George. 

Anent Apple trees: There now stands on 
the site of the traditional Garden of Eden 
a rickety old Apple tree protected by the 
stone wall built around it. Many believe 
the famous Apple that caused Adam to 
skid, was a Pomegranate. It’s a good story 
anyway, whatever the actual facts, if any, 
may be. 





“This charming pursuit (of garden- 
ing) had been raised almost to the 
rank of religious duty by Zoroaster, 
the founder of the Persian religion, 
who had taught his disciples that, 
when occupied in the planting and 
tending of trees useful to man, they 
were engaged in a good action well 
pleasing to God.” 





Pisces is the watery sign of February 
and a good one for growing things. Joan 
Bennett, Helen Chandler, John Barrymore 
and others celebrate their birthdays this 
month. If you were born in Pisces you 
need plenty of iron in your system, hence 
should eat Beets, Spinach, Lettuce, Raisins 
and all the other “Iron vegetables” that 
supply energy and vitality. 


Another Carnation story for you: You 
recall that one about Carnations used as 
rat bait in August FLower Grower? It 
was a true story backed up by the Director 
of Rodent Control, Los Angeles. This lat- 
est is not backed up, but it seems no harder 
to believe than the authenticated one. Sick 
cats—(some sick cats, to be conservative) 
—are said to perk up and purr under the 
spell of Carnations. If you plan visiting a 
Cat hospital then, take along Carnations 
instead of the usual spray of Catnip. Any 
color will do; it is not the flowers Kitty 
fancies, but the juice stored in the second 
joint. It seems the needed curative prop- 
erties are non-existent in the other stem 
joints. 


“The Amen! of Nature, is always a 
flower.”—O. W. HOLMEs. 





Candlemas day, February 2, is the offi- 
cial day set for Br’er Groundchuck’s an- 
nual appearance. If he sees his shadow 
then, provided he values his reputation, he 
retires to snooze six weeks longer. Indians 
tell another story. They disbelieve he fled 
from his shadow, but instead “snuck” out 
looking for a lady. Once, at the season of 
the leaf-falling moon when the air was as 
erackly and crunchy as_ peanut brittle, 
Br’er Groundhog, homeless and alone, wan- 


passed a fallen log. It happened to be the 
cozy home of Mother Fox and her family. 
Politely he inquired if she had any spare 
room when to his delight—he must have 
been pleased—she at once offered him the 
use of the whole house explaining they 
were just setting off on their annual winter 
jaunt. Br’er Groundhog walked right in, 
made himself at home, pulled down the 
blinds, tucked up his feet and went to sleep. 
One day he woke all shivery and hungry. 
It was too cold to venture out so he licked 
off his paws to fool his tummy, turned over 
and took another nap. But at last came a 
new moon—moon of lengthening days—that 
follows the moon of long nights and great 
cold. Br’er Groundhog again pulled up 
the shades and peeked out.. The north 
wind still blew, but the sun was shining so 
he hopped out of bed and set off down the 
road, not to escape from his shadow, but to 
find Mrs. Fox. He wanted to ask her 
where she bought her nice warm fur coat. 
Fox furs have been fashionable ever since 
then. The Indian legends does not say so 
but it seems a good guess. 


A writer in the American Druggist said 
that when a mother no longer loved her 
children it was because she lacked suffi- 
cient manganese in her diet. How did they 
know? Oh, it was quite simple. They ex- 
perimented on rats! If you feel your love 
waning, then munch a few Nasturtium 
leaves, or Mint, Water cress, Wintergreen 
or Parsley. These contain natural manga- 
nese. 


A woman of Dublin recently celebrated 
her 111th birthday saying she never felt 
better. She won a prize at local flower show. 


The Pezzy’s are doing a lot of Ahem-ing 
these days, declaring that folks as well as 
the times are “not what they used to be.” 
If yow are an Ahemer, for goodness sake 
pluck that mote out of your eye. People 
don’t change. They are the same today as 
fifty, or one hundred and fifty years ago. 
The tools are only different and the scen- 
ery shifts. Over a hundred and fifty years 
ago Goldsmith wrote that ... “a 
woman of sixty is as gaudy as her grand- 
daughter. If fashion gives the word, every 
distinction of beauty, complexion, or 
stature, ceases.” He also observed how 
many a lady spent her time “playing with 
the cat, visiting the apothecary, and walk- 
ing in the Park to show off’; and opined 
that between the miss in the boarding- 
school and the mademoiselle in the nun- 
nery there was little difference. Roses have 
always been Roses. Youth has always 
been youth. The garden arrangement 
changes with the style of the times, the 
shapes of the flower beds differ and the 
bushes may be trimmed in strange ways, 
but the flowers remain the same. 


“A man was born, not for prosperity, 
but to suffer for the benefit of others, 
like the noble rock-maple which all 
around our villages bleeds for the serv- 
ice of man.””—EMERSON. 





February brings “sugar weather”. Long 
ago when the Indian hunter trailed the 
woods of Green Mountains in search of 
food, he noticed water trickling from a 
broken branch of a Maple tree. Curious, 
Big Injun tasted and found it good, then 
he hurried back to the tribe to tell of his 
lucky find. Later, when a squaw was cook- 
ing her deer meat in the “sweet water” she 
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let it boil too long, hence the discovery of 
the famous Vermont maple syrup. This 
important event in history, dear reader, 
took place some time hefore the discovery 
of wafiles. 


Devotees of the Vase Cult just now find 
it difficult to find offerings for the vases. 
Lichen-covered branches are charming. At 
an exhibition of Ikebana—Art of Flower 
Arrangement—held at Kyoto, Japan, I saw 
an effective exhibit of leafless Lichen-cov- 
ered branches arranged in a tall slender 
bronze vase with a single short-stemmed 
Magnolia bud nestling close to the rim of 
the vase. Its creamy richness set off by the 
sharp contrast of the dark bronze, in no 
wise obscured the charm of the soft bluish- 
greens and greys of the Lichen-covered 
branches grouped above. (It is well to 
choose with sume care a suitably-shaped 
vase in every flower arrangement. In this 
case a squat jolly-shaped one would have 
spoiled the dignity and almost austerity of 
the ensemble. In this Art the Japanese are 
masters. ) 

Lichens are believed to have been the 
manna or “bread from heaven” of the 
Israelites (Numbers 11:6-8). This hum- 
ble member of the vegetable kingdom, 
slightingly referred to as “the poor trash 
of vegetation”, reveals in the story of 
“Why Lichens leave home” many interest- 
ing incidents in the love affairs of Mr. 
Fungus and Miss Algae whose offspring are 
the lowly Lichens. There is hardly a place 
in the world where some variety or other 
may not be found unless where perpetual 
snows cover the ground. They do not like 
the smoky cities, but appear to thrive on 
the dust and dirt of Mother Earth. Lichens 
then may be rightly called the pioneers 
who first broke down the hard rock sur- 
faces and prepared a soil where later on 
more-highly-developed vegetation could 
obtain a foothold. Thus the part Lichens 
have played in the world has been vastly 
important. They appear to be the link 
between the mineral and vegetable kind- 
doms as the Sea Anemone is thought to be 
the link between the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. Lichens have been used as food 
for ages. The Egyptians used a variety 
in their baking. In India another is pre- 
pared with curry and considered a delicacy. 
Much “stone tripe” or “stone mushrooms” 
is shipped from Japan to China as an 
article of luxury. Iceland Moss obtainable 
at the druggists is often used for preparing 
a nutritious dish for invalids. The large 
family of Lichens is ruled by Jupiter. 
Various dyes are also made from them and 
French perfumers have long known their 
value in manufacturing scents because of 
their power to absorb and retain perfume. 
This was held a great secret and not made 
public before 1650. 





“The whole world, at this time, with its 
centers of high intelligence and humane 
culture, its political, artistic, literary, and 
commercial life, is in a turmoil; every- 
thing is shaking and crumbling, in its 
movement towards reform. It is useless 
to shut the eyes, it is useless to hope that 
anyone can remain neutral between the two 
contending forces; the choice is whether to 
be crushed between them or to become 
united with one or the other.”—H. P. B. 





Sir T. Younghusband, writing of Kash- 
mir gardens said: “The Moghuls certainly 
understand such matters. They were quite 
right in selecting trees of formal growth 
and planting them on geometrical lines, 
the essence of a good garden being that it 
should form a pleasing intermediate step 
between the free treatment which Nature 
iavishes on hills and plains, fields and 
forests, and that necessarily artificial 
object, a building made by hand of man.” 
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Cotton after the bolis have opened 








Three Plant Kinsmen 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


CLOSE observance of plants will 
A often furnish the observer with a 

striking family resemblance, and if 
he meditates over such species’ personal 
appearance and habits, he is likely to see 
that each of them is somewhat human. 
For example, in the human family, a 
father’s sons may have different natural 
talents. One may become a manufacturer 
of clothing, another of foods and the 
other may make a craftsman or an artist. 
Each one will choose a business or pro- 
fession in keeping with his natural talent 








Se 
Roselle has stem and leaves that 
look very much like Cotton 


which settles his lifework. 

In the plant world I have grown some 
vegetable celebrities that look so much 
alike that they would pass for brothers, 
yet each one has chosen a different voca- 
tion. One of these plants is Cotton, 
which produces a pod filled with a fabric 
that clothes the human race; also a seed 
that furnishes a food fat. The second 
plant I have had growing by the side of 
Cotton, is Okra, whose stalk and foliage 
bear a great resemblance to those of the 
Cotton, but whose pod does not contain 
a fabric, but a fruit that is used for food. 

The third plant I have had growing by 
the side of both Okra and Cotton is 
Roselle. Its stalk and foliage are so 
similar to Cotton that I have even had 
growers of Cotton come to see my Roselle 
plants and pronounce it a species of Cot- 
ton. The natural talent of this remark- 
able vegetable citizen takes it into the 
field of manufacturing an acid. It also 
produces a pod, but instead of making 
a fabric for clothing as Cotton does, or 
a food as Okra, the acids in the calyces 
of its pods furnish the family material 
for making marmalades, drinks, jellies, 
jams and sauces. 

To keep three plants of similar grow- 
ing habits side by side in the same soil 
and observe how they marvelously draw 
from the soil the same substances and 
convert them into different products is 
far more interesting than that of reading 
the best sellers in the libraries. 





The Lacewing 
T is a fortunate circumstance that man- 
meat eaters are able to distinguish be- 
tween their brothers and sheep, hogs and 
cattle. If you have a grape vine growing 
on your lot, you have in all probability 
seen a number of insects sleeping in 
upper berths because lower ones would 
mean that they would all likely be 
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t eaten alive by their own brothers and 
€ sisters. 

H You may have seen a queer-looking 
¢ growth on the grape foliage that re- 
s§ sembles little silken poles sticking up in 


clusters, each one bearing a tiny ball o.: 
top. These little silken poles represent 
one of the most remarkable expressions 
of ingenuity in the insect world. There 
is a marvelously pretty winged creature 
known as the Lacewing. Her name is 
sufficiently deseriptive. She is carnivor- 
ous and so are her children. When she 
is ready to lay her eggs instead of pasting 
them flat on the foliage as some other 
insects do, she mounts each one on the 
top of a slender silken pole. When the 
time comes for the egg to hatch out, the 
voungster simply slides down the pole 
and seurries away to find a restaurant, 
and this is usually in a bed of Plant Lice 
where it feasts. If its brother or sister 
had been resting flat on the leaf it is ten 
to one that the hungry child would have 
devoured its own brother or sister, but 
the wise mother took precautions that 
nothing like this should happen in her 
family. 

It is simply one of the Creator’s plans 
to maintain a check on the destructive 
Plant Lice and these handsome Lacewing 
flies are one of man’s most valuable 
friends. 

Ropert SPARKS WALKER. 





Random Nature Notes 


Experiments have recently been con- 
ducted that show that there is a differ- 
ence of as great as 140 tons per acre 
in the moisture content of certain plots 
of ground with a high organic content, 
compared to those with a low per cent of 
organic content. 


The extreme drouth during the Sum- 
mer and Fall of 1931 in various parts of 
the country will long be remembered and 
the man who can manipulate his soil so 
that it will hold more moisture is a wise 
man indeed. 


I know a number of experienced pos- 
sum hunters who claim the reason that 
a dog cannot trail a possum in dry 
weather, is because the possum skillfully 
turns over each dry leaf as it trots 
through the woods! 


Have you ever observed Cardinals or 
other Birds obtaining their drinking 
water by slipping the leaves of trees be- 
tween their beaks after a heavy shower, 
or while a heavy dew is on? 


Termites are destroyers of wood, but 
are not so destructive that they warrant 
the termite exteriminators frightening 
house owners out of their wits to force 
them to hand over more than a hundred 
dollars for treatment! 


Every group of animal life has long 
been on the decline except man and in- 
sects. 


The Dill plant grows wild in the East, 
but has been introduced for cultivation 
in the United States. It grows from one 
to four feet tall and has a peculiar aro- 
matic taste. Both leaves and seeds have 
long been a favorite for flavoring pickles 
and sauces. 
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How Blue Jays Got Rid of an Owl 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HE Blue Jay is a thinking Bird. 
No blue days for Blue Jays! A 


Jay can imitate perfectly the eries 
of the Sparrow Hawk which are so ter- 
rifying to the smaller Birds. He does 
this very thing on purpose to watch the 
smaller Birds seurry under cover. But 
he ean do much more than this. When- 
ever he wants to rid his community of 
an undesirable Bird Citizen, he studies 
that Bird’s habits, and then he employs 
his wits and he generally succeeds. I ob- 
served this well-illustrated last Summer 
when a Sereech Owl took up his daylight 
quarters in a erown of a white Crepe 
Myrtle bush, made intensely dense 
through the intertwining of a- stalwart 
Kudzu Vine. It was an ideal place for 
the Owl to rest during the daytime. 
Once or twice each day | stepped to the 
edge of my front porch and talked with 
the Bird as though he were able to under- 
stand my English. I was glad to wel- 
come him as a daylight neighbor and. he 
was so near to me that he almost roosted 
under the same roof with me. 

However, it happened one day the 
Blue Jays discovered his roosting quar- 
ters and they seemed to understand that 
he had to have sleep during the daytime. 
On the morning of the Blue Jays’ dis- 
covery, one of these blue-coated neigh- 
bors perched himself on a wire that 
passed in two feet of the Screech Owl, 
and sereamed loudly into his ears. Such 
annoying cries I have never heard a Blue 
Jay utter since that day. When the first 
Jay had worn himself weary he was re- 
lieved by another Blue Jay and the an- 
noying cries were thus continued from 
hour to hour throughout the day. Quite 
naturally when night came on the little 
Owl was scarcely physically fit for an 








In this densely-entwined crown of the Crape 
Myrtle Bush the Screech Owl found his daylight 
quarters until driven out by the Blue Jays 











evening of adventvre. But he went out 
just the same. However, svon after his 
return the second morning, the Jays re- 
peated the previous day’s program. Two 
sleepless days in succession was enough 
for the Owl, and that evening he removed, 
never to return to his old daylight quar- 
ters. The Jays well-succeeded in their 
plans which did not involve any violence, 
but only strategy and a clear understand- 
ing of the Screech Owl’s habits. 





Whiteweed or Ox-eye Daisy 
(Chrysanthemum leucanthemum) 


HIS white Daisy with yellow center 
is about the size of a silver dollar. It 
is called Whiteweed because of its color 
and its spreading habit. Miss Daisy is the 
the official flower of the nation-wide May- 


Day. It is the Child Health Day flower 
in N. Y. The American Legion has adop- 


ted it as their official flower. Tennessee 
chose it for her State Flower. (Perhaps 
because it is a weed, it was considered 
unworthy for this honor, for at present 
tne State Flower of Tennessee is the 
Passion Flower or Maypop). 

The Daisy, like a prophet, may be 
without honor in his own country, how- 
ever the U. S. has certainly heaped honors 
upon this foreign child of the soil. Old 
settlers at first had a few plants in their 
garden, brought from Europe and Asia. 
More frequently and unintentionally seeds 
were in the hay used in packing and ship 
ballast. 

Originally it was known as Day’s Eye. 
While stars are the eyes of the night, 
is it not a pretty sentiment to imagine 
Daisies as dropped stars? Their yellow- 
disk flowers and white rays pointing in 
every direction, shining as stars for us 
during the day, while the heavenly stars 
are invisible. “The night has a thousand 
eyes, the day but one’—the Sun. To 
twist the quotation applying it to Daisies 
—the Day has a thousand eyes and the 
night but one”’—the Moon;—the Daisies 
are then the Day’s Eyes. 

Now when Miss Daisy runs wild and 
crowds out everything growing in the 
fields and meadows, her head must be 
mowed off, or when practical, pulled out 
bodily. “The horrid old thing” it is, 
but did you ever see fields and roadsides 
white with them? If so, you’d admit it 
was a beautiful sight. 

The first time I saw them in quantities 
was on Madeline Island, the largest of 
the Apostle Islands, in Lake Superior. 
This was twenty-five or more years ago. 
I was so captivated by this rare sight 
(to me) that I took back home a tubful 
of them. I made them up into dozens of 
bouquets (with a Sunbonnet Lady or two 
in each) and took them to a City Hospital. 


It is no wonder that Burbank saw great 
possibilities in this weed and through his 
untiring efforts we have the substantial 
Shasta Daisy as the result. Many other 
similar Daisies, like Marguerites are in 
cultivation, that may have originated 
from the Whiteweed; but I am not sure 
about that. 
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With wide sweeps of much unworked 
land in the U. S. the Whiteweed has had 
a big chance to multiply. In the over- 
cultivated Old World no weed is given 
half this privilege, consequently has a 
hard struggle to exist. This unrestricted 
freedom she feels here, and enjoys life 
by running loose, increasing a thousand- 
fold, a single plant producing from 
5,000 to 8,000 seeds. 

















Only a fraction of ‘“‘A field of Daisies’’ 


The root is perennial creeping and 
brittle. Each flower-stem is branched and 
has a full head of seeds, the white ray 
flowers produce seed, as do the numerous 
disk flowers. 

It takes only ten days after the flower 
begins to bloom, when the seed is ripe 
enough to germinate. The showy flowers 
attract many bees and insects. The 
stamens and pistil are so timed as to 
demand cross-fertilization. This produces 
hardy and certain seed. The hundreds of 
florets crowded tight in a head is a 
time saver for the busy bee; Miss Daisy is 
the profiteer, although she has paid her 
benefactor in nectar and pollen. 

Large quantities of Whiteseed are 
found in Clover seed and in Timothy seed. 
Farmers try to combat this weed by 
shallow ploughing and rotation of crops. 
Cattle do eat Whiteweed when cut green 
in hay, but no one eares to raise it for 
that purpose. Only the other day I 
found the first ones I’ve noticed growing 
in Waupaca Co., Wis. I picked them for 
their beauty and someone wanted the 
plants for their garden. 

Miss Daisy is the Children’s Flower; 
how they love to make her up in neck- 
laces, wreaths, and Daisy chains! After 
the happy Childhood Days are outgrown, 
who has not consulted a Daisy to find out 
whether “He loves me ” or “He loves me 
not?” Girls find a pleasant pastime in 
plucking the petals one by one, repeating: 

“Rich man, poor man, beggar man, 

thief, 

Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief.” 
to leara the vocation of her future 
husband. 





Rena Bauer, ( Wis.) 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“You are entitled to a great deal of praise 
as THE FLOWER GROWER contains far more 
information than any other periodical that has 
come to my attention. I read it from cover to 
cover.” (Paradise, N. 8.) 

“IT am charmed each month with THE 
FLOWER GROWER. It feeds the soul with its 
philosophy; as well as practical instructions 
for the garden. It is the one garden magazine 
I must have.” (Chicago, Il.) 

“Enclosing check for renewal subscription. 
You have a mission in striving to educate the 
masses, urging them to see and love that which 
is beautiful, and you are carrying on the 
good fight with vigor and ardor. Fight is the 
proper word as there is no sham battle in 
your work, 

‘“‘And it must be a joy and comfort to you 
to realize what a galaxy of talent you are 
rallying to the spot.” (Newport, Ky.) 

“I felt that I could not afford THE FLOWER 
GROWER any longer, but I find that I cannot 
do without it.’ (Pomona, Calif.) 


“Your magazine is very helpful and I look 
forward to it more than any other magazine 
I take. THE FLOWER GROWER is not only in- 
teresting but there is always something new 
about plants and most everything that anyone 
wants to know.” (Baltimore, Md:) 


“Enclosing check for renewal subscription 
for five years. Words cannot express the ex- 
treme’ pleasure and satisfaction I have obtained 
from reading THE FLOWER GROWER so I will 
let the renewal speak for itself.’ 

(St. Louis, Mo.) 

‘“T have derived a great deal of pleasure 
from your editorials, particularly those in 
which you philosophize on human life.” 

(Birmingham, Ala.) 

“T derive much pleasure from articles in 
THE FLOWER GROWER, both technical and non- 
technical, and can truthfully say that of five 
that I receive, THE FLOWER GROWER is always 
the most welcome. I relish those editorials 
of yours which help bolster up the spirit of 
those few men mortals who get a kick out of 
raising flowers and vegetables.” 

(Cliftondale, Mass.) 

“T enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER more than 
any other magazine I take and would not be 
without it for anything.” (Roanoke, Va.) 


“We like your paper and enjoy it very much. 
We find every issue has something that just fits 
our needs.” (Vineland, N. J.) 


“Enclosing check for another year. The rea- 
son I did not renew before was because I 
thought I could not afford to. I have come to 
the conclusion that I cannot afford to be with- 
out it. It is a wonderful magazine and your 
editorials are particularly fine.” 

(Morris, Man.) 

“When I first began taking THE FLOWER 
GROWER, I saw at once that it was just what 
I had been looking for, and that I had been 
missing something good, and to make up, some- 
what for what I had missed. I sent for certain 
back numbers. I then made up an index of 
the articles relating to the subjects that in- 
terested me, and thought I had covered about 
all I wanted. Since the first index was made, 
I have added two or three times as many sub- 
jects as were contained in the first index, 
and each time have re-examined my back num- 
bers for the desired information, and have al- 
ways found what I wanted. I have greatly 
enjoyed making up these indexes and take a 
good deal of pride in being able to tell my 
friends where they will be able to find certain 
valuable information, on a certain subject in 
THE FLOWER GROWER.” (Franklin, Pa.) 


“It has been my experience that nothing in 
which I have invested has brought more re 
turns in interest, instruction, and pleasure, 
than the magazine and the flowers.” 

(Waterloo, Iowa.) 

“Your magazine is the ‘Newsiest’ and most 
thorough of its kind, and more than shows the 
way for the average amateur grower.” 

(Everett, Wash.) 

“IT believe I enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER 
more than any I read and recommend it when- 
ever opportunity offers.” (Groton, N. Y.) 


“Since your magazine has entered our home, 
there has been a great change and awakening. 
We think much of your good work, and your 
true logic and philosophy. Your frank expres- 
sion teaches us many lessons. May you and 
your good work continue. THE FLOWER 
GROWER has become rather a second religion 
with us.”’ (Detroit, Mich.) 

“IT have been a reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER for three years and just want to let 
you know that we all (family of four) appre- 
ciate it very much.” (Newton, Il.) 


thousands of - 























MY GARDEN HELPERS LOOK SPICK AND SPAN NOW 


One of the prizes awarded to me in a 
flower show at Cape May, N. J. last Sum- 
mer consisted of paint material. I 
wondered at the time just when and for 
what purpose I would use it. 

I recently looked over the garden tools 
and helpers I am going to use before very 
long, and oh! how shabby the old dears 
looked. So why not, I told myself, give 
them a new lease on life with a few coats 
of my Prize Paint material. 





LIFE IN OUR LILY POOL 

My family and I derive a great deal of 
amusement from the antics of the in- 
habitants of our small Lily Pool, which 
consists of eleven Goldfish, two Sala- 
manders, a Crayfish, a Bullfrog, and 
countless Tadpoles who are now reaching 
that stage at which it is difficult to tell 
where the Tadpole ends and the toad be- 
gins. The Goldfish—a voracious lot—con- 
tinually harass them by sucking them into 
their mouths, and immediately ejecting 
them; a procedure which is evidently not 
relished by the Toads, as they try to keep 
their distance. Tapping the border of the 
Pool with the knuckles bring the Fish from 
all quarters for their meal of oatmeal, 
which they greedily take from our hands. 

On nights during rainy weather, all 
Toads in the neighborhood; numbering 
some twenty-five or thirty; gather around 
the Pool, tune up their oboes, and, accom- 
panied by the Bullfrog’s bassoon, provide 
us with selections from The Marsh Sym- 
phonies; interspersed by fancy swimming 
an’ diving acts. They are a friendly lot, 
and with the aid of a flashlight, we are 
able to sit in the orchestra row and watch 
them perform. Three of their number fre- 
quent our front porch where the beetles 
and moths gather for a dance around the 
porch light, and with the assistance of our 
two children, manage to keep sleek and 
fat, despite the depression. 

The mud and slime which collects upon 
the Lilypads, when examined under the 
microscope reveal other inhabitants than 
those already named. One drop of this 
slime shows hundreds of curious and inter- 
esting little creatures. Some are replicas 
of the jelly-fish of the ocean; some resem- 
ble nothing more than short pieces of glass 
tubing; some are facsimiles of angle- 
worms, while others are simply transparent 





A few whacks with a wooden mallet 
straightened the dejected look of my water- 
ing can; the bucket and meta] flower-con- 
tainer came next—the bumps and dents of 
hard use disappeared one after the other. 
Two coats. of enamel, and 
presto! how fit they look now. I added a 
few bright posies in orange color,—as pert 
as you please—style prevails all over— 
and they were ready for Spring. 

lf REDERIKE WERNER, (Penna. ) 


sage-green 


globules of jelly. All are in constant, aim- 
less motion, but no doubt have the same 
conflicts and struggles for existence that 
are found in the higher forms of life. 

Taken all in all, the ten dollars we spent 
on this little Pool has given us more 
pleasure, instruction, and amusement than 
we could have possibly have gotten if we 
had spent it in other directions. 

R. E. Wicker, (N. C.) 


LET FLOWERS—“BRIGHTEN THE 
CORNER WHERE YOU AINT” 

Seeing acres and acres of Flowers here in 
Jersey going to waste, makes me think 
How many corners might be brightened 
with these flowers? 

One should know a lot about the market- 
ing of Flowers before trying to grow them 
for commercial purposes. Even then it is 
almost impossible to sell them all. Why 
not give some of the unemployed the 
privilege to cut and sell them? This would 
possibly brighten someone’s corner. 

Also, I think it a good plan to send 
Flowers to hospitals and other institutions, 

There is a song: “Brighten The Corner 
Where You Are”—why not let Flowers, 
“Brighten The Corner Where You Aint’? 

Ropert C. Watiey, (N. J.) 


LIMA BEAN VINE FOR PORCH 

Our back porch is on the south side and 
we like to have it open to light and sun 
in Winter, but prefer a nice thick shade 
for Summer. Hence I have tried several 
different annual vines, but find the little 
red-speckled Lima Beans the very nicest of 
all. The Lima vines are quick growing, 
but dainty; make a dense but not over- 
heavy growth; and stay green until frost. 

Best of all when I want a mess of Beans, 
I simply walk out on my back porch, 
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gather my beans and shell them in the 
grateful coolness of their own shade. 

If one must have flowers, add a few 
Searlet Beans. They will not “mix” be- 
cause they have different sized flowers and 
are pollinated by different insects. 


Mrs. W. A. Gates, (Mo.) 





MOLES IN CEMETERY 
On our cemetery lot a Mole was con- 
tinually at work where I had planted 
Hyacinth bulbs. I was told that the Mole 
would destroy the bulbs. I pressed a moth- 
ball down into the ground near to each 
bulb, and have used the same plan the 
second year. The Moles have never 
worked on our lot during that time, 
although they have been busy all around 
us. 
SPENCER, 


Mrs. J. B. (Mo.) 


CATS AND BIRDS 

My experience has been that some Cats 
are natural Bird Hunters and others are 
not. We have four Cats now and not one 
of them bothers the Birds. We formerly 
owned a Cat that nothing could stop from 
hunting Birds, although we kept increasing 
the size of her bell and punished her 
severely. Finally we gave her away, 
although she had cost us $5.00. The farmer 
who has her, finds her a good hunter and 
she is satisfied to confine her hunting to 
rats and mice in a large barn with an 
apparent unending supply of game. 

For Cats who have an appetite for 
Wrens I keep a small air rifle hanging on 
the porch. At the first cry I give the 
marauder a BB shot. This is a bit painful 
to the Cat but does no serious injury and 
as the Wrens and I are satisfied, and the 
Cats as a pet or pest is properly rebuked. 

ORAL LANDON, ( Mich.) 

THE PAWPAW FOR FRUIT AND 

FOLIAGE 

Not only is the Pawpaw tree, (Asimina 
triloba), one of the handsomest of our 
ornamentals, but it is also a heavy pro- 
ducer of delicious fruit, the richest and 
most exquisite in flavor of any fruit out- 
side the tropics. 

Perhaps the 


reason it is so rarely 


planted, is the mistaken notion that it 
requires a wet location in shade. Though 


that is where it is found in the wild, this 
is due, not to the needs of the tree, but 














Pawpaw Tree 
heavy crop had been beaten off 


after a very 


of the seed, which must not become dry, 
or it dies. The tree will thrive and give 
heavy crops even in dry locations in full 
open exposure. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


SEEDS IN HEAVY SOIL 

If heavy clay soil is used in seed boxes 
indoors, it may be that the sprouts will 
have a hard time in getting up through the 
soil, if it bakes over them. A little trick 
which has been described as a greenhouse 
trick, is, after sowing the seeds in the 
trench, to fill the trench with fine sand. 
The seeds will easily push up through the 
sand where they might not be able to do 
so through a hard clay soil. This same 
plan is usable either in growing seedlings 
in boxes indoors or in the ground outdoors. 





BONEMEAL FOR ROSES 


Give each Rosebush a cupful of bone meal 
and see what will happen! It might sur- 
prise you. Keep the soil cultivated but 
not deep enough to injure the roots and 
they will well repay you. 

S. JOANEE DELANGE, ( Wash.) 


PREVENTING MILDEW ON ROSES 

The so-called mildew that particularly 
affects Dorothy Perkins Roses may be pre- 
vented. Readers may be interested in my 
four years’ experience with 100 feet of 
Roses that cover a metal fence, both in 
sun and shade. These Roses are free from 
mildew because I liberally scatter air-slaked 
lime all over the soil about the Rose’s 
roots, about three times each year, during 
their dormant season. 

At least, I think that this is why my 
Roses are free from mildew, and I suggest 
that those having this rose trouble should 
try the simple remedy of air-slaked lime. 

Davip Morr WELLS, (N. C.) 


EUONYMUS JAPONICUS 


This is a plant not as well known as its 
merits deserve. It is hardy as far north 
as Philadelphia and is very desirable as a 
pet or tub plant. The variety to which I 
refer has a hard, glossy, dark-green oval 
leaf, with a bright yellow spot in the cen- 
ter. Dreer mentions only the one with 
yellow margin, instead of center. Also the 
silver variegated: sort. These variegated 
plants occasionally send out a plain green 
shoot which should be cut off. In all such 
cases the plain green seems to be the nor- 
mal color and is stronger than the varie- 
gated. Henderson, some years ago, spoke of 
these variegations as a sort of hereditary 
disease. When we used to have variegated 
Ivy Leaf Geraniums (one of the many 
things lost) they did the same thing, and 
the plain leaf was always the stronger. 

Returning to the subject of Euonymus 
(sometimes spelled Evonymus) the vine 
of that name is hardy in Portland, Maine, 
and covers brick walls beautifully. Like 
the Ampelopsis veitchi, it is not quite 
hardy in Northeastern Iowa; while in 
Maine, much farther north, it grows luxur- 
iantly, covering walls with large leaves. 
Hardiness depends on other things than 
latitude, a fact which should be taken into 
account in reading plant catalogues. 


Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa.) 


RABBIT ADOPTS CHICKENS 


I want to tell THe FLOWER GROWER 
people about the rather unusual conduct 
of a Mother Rabbit that has been a tenant 
at will on my place for several years. 

I do not know that she was of any bene- 
fit to me;—rather an annoyance at times, 
as she and her offspring would help them- 
selves to bits of vegetation that I had 
other use for;—but I accepted it as a part 
of the “white man’s burden”, that I 
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assumed in becoming interested in the wel- 
fare of these lowly creatures that have all 
too many enemies at best. 

Besides being a gardener and flower 
grower I am a keeper of poultry and have 
been for more than sixty years. I have a 
rather extensive back yard between my 
kitchen door and the poultry lots, some- 
thing like a quarter of an acre, with some 
fruit trees, ornamental shrubs, etc. In 
this lot I have allowed my last batch of 
Chicks to run at will when they were large 
enough, and this is where my story really 
begins. 

It was not long before the Old Bunny 
decided to make her home with the chicks, 
whether with the idea of self-protection, 
or of being a sort of foster mother to the 
Chicks I could not tell, but they were on 
the best of terms and almost inseparable. 
One day I heard a great hullabaloo in the 
yard and running out I found a vagrant 
Dog in full chase of the Rabbit which was 
dodging around among the shrubbery and 
greatly frightening the Chickens. I drove 
the Dog off, and the Chicks gathered 
around me in great fear and excitement, 
and the Old Bunny was right in the midst 
of them and seemingly as unafraid of me 
as the Chicks themselves. I do not know 
but that I could have picked her up, but I 
passed within a few feet of her and tossed 
a light stick in her direction which she 
watched as it passed over her head, but did 
not move out of her tracks, and from that 
time on through the Summer she stayed 
with the Chicks, and was as unconcerned 
about my presence as though we had grown 
up together. I judged her line of thought 
was something like this:—‘Evidently this 
is one of those good-hearted but impractical 
nature lovers that will not willingly hurt 
any of God’s creatures and I am perfectly 
safe.” 

Later on the Mother Rabbit came up 
missing and I expected some one of the 
hundreds of vagrant Dogs that our town 
and other towns are infested with, got her. 


Wo. HEstTEeEr, (lowa.) 


LABELS FOR FLATS 


With Spring comes the time to plant 
seeds indoors. When planting the choice 
seeds in your flats mark each row with a 
label made from a strip of zinc, (empty 
tooth-paste or cold-cream tubes are fine 
for this purpose). If they are printed 
with an ordinary lead pencil, bearing down 
rather hard, these labels are legible after 
a year of outdoor weather. 


HELEN E. Ruyte, (Neb.) 


GLADIOLUS BULBLETS BLOOM 


I think the question of bulblets blooming 
the first year depends on the variety and 
the season. This year we have had an 
unusual amount of rain during August, and 
now several varieties of bulblets from bulbs 
bought new last year, are blooming, exclud- 
ing any possibility of their being small 
bulbs. 

Mrs. W. A. Gates, ( Mo.) 


THE BRACONID 


The Braconid is a kind of Ichneumon 
Fly. It is a deadly enemy of many others 
in the insect world from the habit it has 
of depositing its eggs either upon or within 
the body of a caterpillar. This does not 
cause immediate death of the caterpillar, as 
the larvae of the Ichneumon depend on the 
eaterpillar’s body for nourishment. In fact 
the death of the caterpillar does not occur 
until the Ichneumon larvae have spun their 
cocoons. One can frequently see on the 
tomatq, vines a caterpillar having on its 
back a number of small, round, white 
objects standing on end. These are pupa 
eases of the Braconids, and you need not 
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bother to kill the caterpillar, as his death 
is provided for when the eggs are deposited. 
Instead, watch and see what happens to 
the pupa cases. 

Rena BAveEr, ( Wis.) 


PLANTING FOR BRICK HOUSE 


In planting flowers or shrubs around a 
brick house, avoid any shades of red or 
pink, no matter how fond you are of the 
stately Hollyhocks, feathery-pink Cosmos, 
or flaming Salvias. Even pink Roses and 
pink Wiegela or pink Spirea can be dis- 
tressing. 

White flowers look best, with a touch of 
blue or yellow, and these same flowers can 
be had in all those combinations. Golden 
Glow looks charming against the little 
brown bungalows so often seen. 

We plant too many mixed flowers, any- 
how, and don’t do like the English do— 
go in for masses of one color in one flower. 
It isn’t monotonous at all, but gives an 
effect that nothing else will. 


Mrs. JouHn F. Monroe, (Ga.) 


SWEET PEAS IN SOUTH-WESTERN 
MISSISSIPPI 


Sweet Peas in Mississippi do not last 
at long as they do in cooler climates, but 
they are so beautiful, they are a “must 
have” with me. 

They come early, beginning to bloom 
early in April and blooming through June. 
Then the hot sun burns them up, and the 
vines can be removed and if one plants 
them in the vegetable garden, as I do, pole 
beans can be planted in the same place and 
will bear profusely in late Summer. 

My Peas are always early and are al- 
ways admired for the bright coloring and 
large flowers. This is due to two things; 
planting the early-flowering which begin 
to bloom four weeks earlier than the 
ordinary Spencers;—and buying the very 
best seed. 

I do not plant my entire row in early- 
flowering;—only half of it. When the 
early ones are about to get through bloom- 
ing the Spencers, of which half the row 
has been planted, come in in all their glory. 

By actual test I find the early-flowering 
four weeks earlier; but the vines are not 
as vigorous, or as hardy as the late Spen- 
cers. I plant here about Jan. 15th. 

Have ground well-worked and fertilized 
with barn-yard, hen-house, or bone meal; 
or any fertilizer will do. 

Early-fall planting I do not advocate. 
We have our coldest weather between Dec. 
15th and Jan. 25th and if Peas are two 
inches or more in height,—which they may 
be if pianted in November,—they often are 
killed. The early-tlowering, planted any 
time up to Feb. 5th will bloom first part 
of April. 

I do not plant in a trench,—nor too deep. 
Plant rather thick,—the early-flowering 
type do not make heavy vines, and the 
Spencers stand the sun better when planted 
thick. 

You will. find the early-flowering almost 
double the price of the Spencers, but four 
weeks of lovely Peas, is worth the extra 
price. 

I plant them in mixture,—but if one 
prefers colors separate, they can be had. 

I change the location of my Peas every 
two years. Have rows run North and 
South. 

I use a very satisfactory method of sup- 
port. Set locust posts at intervals,—get 
6 foot chicken wire length of row—tack 
to light wooden strips at intervals, same 
distance between as posts are set—tack 
strips to posts and when season is over 
if other beans are not used on same wire, 
strips can be knocked loose and wire rolled 
up and stored until next season. 
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After growth is well started a side dress- 
ing of commercial fertilizer is very 
beneficial. 

Blooms should be kept cut, as seen bear- 
ing will stop bloom. 


Mrs. T. L. -TEAGUE, Miss.) 


“BEGINNING OF TIME” 
Although I sent in a word that I 
thought was better than “from the begin- 
ning of time”; TIME is really right, be- 
cause man’s time is inferred. 


R. C. Wattey, (N. J.) 


RED BIRDS IN THE NORTH 

Under Wayside Ramblings, page 331, 
Cora L. Sherwood, (N. Y.) wonders where 
the Cardinal winters. She mentions one 
that wintered in her State. 

While the Cardinal Grosbeak is generally 
linked with Kentucky. and the Southern 
States, in recent years it seems to be mov- 
ing northward. I have been keeping tab 
of them in Wisconsin. It may be the mild 
Winters and food have brought them to 
various localities in Central Wisconsin; 
they were also reported in Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

In Southern Wisconsin they have been 
quite numerous for years, but now they 
endure the rigors of Winter farther North. 


Rena BAveEr, ( Wis.) 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—GLORY OF 
NOVEMBER 

Midsummer is often discouraging to 
Middle West gardens, but when, as this 
season, November is good to us, and we 
have the Chrysanthemum in all its glory, 
may forget some of our grief of the past 
Summer. 

If we do have some early or late Octo- 
ber frosts, we still have “Mums,” unless. 
as 1931, September was very dry. They 
need a good supply of moisture, and if 
rain fails, must be watered, but we feel 
repaid when we see some 25 varieties, from 
white and shades of pink, to yellow and 
bronze in all colors imaginable. 

If frost threatens and we are not able to 
protect all, they can be cut when color 
shows, and in a cool room give us blos- 
soms for weeks. In fact gives us bloom 
out-of-doors till a very hard freeze, and 
clumps of white look like a snowbank. 

In Chrysanthemum culture it is neces- 
sary to divide clumps in Spring and pro- 
vide rich soil with good cultivation during 
Summer. Pinch out the tops during June; 
this gives a better formed plant and more 
flowers. 

I find it more difficult to get good hardy 
garden varieties then of any other flower, 
and even our floral magazines do not give 
“Mums” all the credit they so richly 
deserve. When the Midsummer gardens 
are parched and dry we may envy the 
Northern residents, but not when Novem- 
ber brings the “Mums” in all their glory. 


Mrs. Louisa ScHwarz, (Kansas) 


NOVEMBER IN VIRGINIA— 
STERNBERGIAS 


This particular section is about on the 
dividing line between North and South as 
far as climate is concerned. When the 
wind is south the weather is balmy, even 
in Midwinter. A northwester brings a 
sudden chill;—too changeable for comfort. 

Here it is Nov. 15th, and the garden 
is a riot of color. The light frosts we 
have had have turned the Autumn foliage 
all colors and are bringing some of the 
leaves down. 

I counted 30 species of plants in bloom 
in the garden today. Chrysanthemums are 
the mainstay, and have been fine for three 
weeks and late ones are still opening. 
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I have a fair-sized planting of Stern- 
bergia lutea. This bulb belongs to the 
Amaryllis family, has a buttercup-yellow, 
crocus-like bloom on a stem from 3 to 5 
inches long. When grown in the shade the 
stems are longer. The leaves push through 
the first part of September, closely fol- 
lowed by the flowers, produced in succes- 
sion, and usually about 5 or 6 in number. 
One bulb, this year, produced nine or more, 
eight open at one time, but this is unusual. 

Sternbergias, known as “Fall Crocus” or 
“Fall Daffodil,” are becoming popular for 
rock gardens, especially in the far West, 
and should they prove hardy in _ the 
Northern States, their popularity is as- 
sured, as they are beautiful, unusual, rapid 
increasers, and free from disease or pests, 
(apparently); flourish in any soil any- 
where, shade or sun. The foliage ripens 
in May, Summer being the dormant season. 

JOSEPH ScHMIDT, (Va.) 


PLANT POPPIES ON CAVE 


The underground storage cave that is so 
common in the Middle West can be trans- 
formed into “a bower of beauty” by sowing 
Poppy seed very generously over it. The 
seeds take root very easily even in sod, and 
if you have found it difficult to get a good 
stand of grass on the cave, there is all the 
more reason for improving its appearance 
with flowers. 

Mrs. A. M. WALKER, ( Mo.) 


PROPAGATING SANSEVIERIA 
LAURENTI 

In a recent communication I recom- 
mended Sansevieria as a house plant and 
spoke of S. Laurenti, a variety with yel- 
low-margined leaves. I had an interesting 
experience with this latter which seems to 
show that it should be propagated only 
from divisions of the root. 

I was given a rooted leaf April, 1930. It 
stood still for a whole year but on examina- 
tion was found to be alive at the bottom. 
This last Spring it sent up the two shoots 
but they are without the yellow margin 
and have the usual mottling of S. 
Zeylanica. 

I should have called this Sansevieria 
Zeylancia Laurenti, as it is a variety, and 
not a species. 

Gero. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa. ) 




















Deiphiniums in bloom in my garden from 
seeds from Wing's Delphinium Gardens 
JOHN S. WATERLAND 
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Timely Suggestions for February 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


Across the wintry tokens, bleak and grim 

That mark these days of February drear ; 

From fields far-lying on horizons dim, 

A message comes that Spring will soon be here. 
ELSIE PHELPS DUFFY. 


INCE the month of February is so 
short, the wintry days will soon 


be past and Spring on_ the 
way, but while waiting for sunny, 


mild weather, formulate plans for the 
coming growing season. Make out a list 
of the tools and fertilizers that you ex- 
pect to use. Send for seeds you want, 
and place your order for future delivery 
for plants, bulbs, trees and shrubbery 
that you intend to plant out when the 
proper time arrives. With such pre- 
liminary arrangements made you will be 
in a position to take full advantage of 
opportunities to hurry along the spring 
gardening work as soon as the weather 
becomes favorable. 





February, always an interesting month 
on account of its patriotic celebrations, 
stands out particularly this year on ac- 
count of the Bicentennial celebration of 
the birth of George Washington, who 
praised and personally practiced the 
noble art of Agriculture. As he loved 
trees, honor his memory by planting at 
least one tree and register the planting 
with the American Tree Association, 1214 
Sixth St., Washington, D. C. and receive 
one of their souvenir tree planting certi- 
ficates in buff and blue, the Bicentennial 
colors. 


During this time of the year, when 
fresh fruits may be searee and expensive, 
use dried fruits which are so easy to ob- 
tain, keep and prepare and contain iron 
and other’ essential minerals. Use 
freely dried peaches, apricots, prunes 
and figs, simply stewed or add them to 
steamed puddings or custards to give 
variety, and a dainty touch to various 
otherwise plain cishes. Use raisins, 
which are especially rich in assimilable 
iron, with breakfast cereals, in simple 
puddings, and eakes, cookies, and bread, 
to promote health. 


In the North, this month is not one in 
which there is an opportunity to do 
much outdoor garden work, excepting pre- 
paring hotbeds and to begin the pruning 
of shrubs and trees, ete. When pruning 
do not work in a haphazard manner, if 
vou wish good-looking results. Study 
each tree separately and then trim to leave 
a strong framework with a symmetrical 
arrangement of branches, properly open 
to the sun’s rays. 


If you cannot have a hotbed, and still 
desire to raise early flower or vegetable 
plants, you may start seedlings in the 
house the latter part of the month, that 
should with proper care develop into 
sturdy plants by the time the weather is 
favorable for transplanting them out- 
doors, into a eoldframe or in the open. 
If you have no florist’s “flats,” you may 
use quite successfully, cigar boxes, heavy 
baskets, or even paper drinking cups, or 
earefully-opened empty egg shells. 


While taking daily outdoor exercise 
oceasionally walk among your trees to 
inspect them for signs of insect pests. 
Destroy the nests of tent caterpillar, 
brown-tail or gypsy moth. As a protec- 
tion against damage by field mice and 
rabbits, tramp down the snow around the 
base of young trees. If you find 
plum trees affected with black rot, cut 


the affected branches off ten. or twelve 
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inches below the dark looking swelling. 

As soot contains, small quantities of 
potash, phosphates, and other fertilizing 
elements, and is besides offensive to ver- 
min, it is good to use on houseplants that 
are making vigorous growth and so ean 
use plant food. Pull up the shades and 
let the plants have full benefit of the 
sunlight. Allow the sun to shine in on the 
walls and the floor of the room. It will 
aid in keeping the house warm, dry, and 
safe; for sunlight is an active germicide. 
Let the children get plenty of sunshine, 
too. It prevents rickets and other diseases. 


Herbe aux Chats (Catnip) 


BY 
HE Kitehen Trio: A purring Cat, 
a singing Kettle and a humming 
Cook! What cheery, comfy, cosy 
feelings doth such musie inspire; verily 
it falleth on the ear with sweetness like 
unto honey flowing from the comb. The 
contentment of a purring Cat is infec- 
tious, a singing Kettle gives pleasant an- 
ticipation, while a humming Cook is a 
promise of many a gastronomic delight- 
ful mystery to come. 

Now in order to get the most music 
from a singing Kettle it is necessary to 
keep the home fire burning brightly all 
the while; to insure sweet notes from the 
Cook, she must be made happy all the 
day, while to keep a Cat purring nicely, 
there are different ways and means. But 
if you would like her to make real 
“Whoopee,” turn her loose in a mess of 
Catnip and watch the fun. Her antics 
and capers, and her delirious happiness 
are a joy to see. 

Herbe aux chats.— Catnep (Cat-Nep- 
eta), otherwise Catnip; and sometimes 
called Catmint, since it belongs to the 
Mint family. It is stimulating and tonic 
which explains the reason why Miss Puss 
frolies, romps, and makes “Whoopee,” 
when she goes on a catnip spree. An in- 
fusion or tea of this herb sometimes re- 
lieves “wind” colic in an infant, while 
applied locally relieves toothache and 
other local pains. 

Mark Twain Dick 


wrote a_ story, 


Baker’s Cat that is said to have so inter- 
ested Roosevelt who liked eats, that he 
named the White House Tommy, Tom 
Cats, doubtless were the original 


Quartz. 








MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





Hi diddle diddle, the 
Cat and the fiddie 


Jazz Syneopaters, for their midnight 
concerts have been famous since the night 
before the Dawn of Time. Indeed they 
seem to be “jist nacherally moosical’— 
even their “innards” are used to make 
strings for musical instruments. Los 
Gatos, California, means City of Cats, 
and upon entering the town, on either 
side of the road may be seen great 
image of a Cat. Wonder what would 
happen if some one planted Catnip all 
around their vicinity. 








“Princess Louise of Ken,” 


a lady of quality. 


She knows her Catnip 
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House-Plant Work for February 


BY LAURA MARK BRAYTON (Cent., N. Y.) 


month which at last turns our steps 

towards Spring. We can now, if 
we have the place, and an out-of-doors 
garden, start some seeds for the spring 
planting. Pansies, Ageratum, Verbenas, 
Begonias, and Salvias, are some of the 
seeds that an early start helps consider- 
ably. Have some cigar boxes on hand. 
Bore holes in the bottom, put in some 
drainage or the siftings left from the fine 
soil, and on top of this put the finely- 
sifted soil. Wet well twenty-four hours 
before sowing seed. When the soil has 
dried out enough to work nicely, sow the 
seed in little drills; or if very fine, just 
sprinkle on the surface of the soil. Cover 
with a pane of glass and newspaper, or 
anything to exclude the light. Place in 
a warm spot. Watch earefully and do 
not let the soil dry out. As soon as the 
seedlings are up uncover at once and 
place in full light as near the glass as 
possible. As the green babies grow 
transplant to other boxes two inches 
apart. Do not attempt to grow more 
than you ean give good care and plenty 
of space as it becomes necessary. 


‘EBRUARY always seems to me the 


Go out-of-doors this month and eut 
some branches of Forsythia. Try and 
find branches that show a lot of buds. 
Bring them in the house and put them in 
a jar of water in a sunny window. In 
about three weeks the branches will be 
hung with golden bells which are very 
decorative and brilliant. This process 
may be repeated and a succession can be 
had all through the Spring, if enough 
Forsythia bushes are to be had. Cherry 
and Peach blossoms may also be forced 
in this way. 


If you are afraid there may be worms 
in your soil and want to keep it sweet, 
take a heaping tablespoon of slaked lime, 
put it in a pint of water. When the lime 
has settled water the plants with it about 
once a week. 


Any bulbs that have not been brought 
indoors may be brought in and all will 
now force easily. Tulips, with which 
amateurs sometimes have trouble, will 
force readily any time after February 
first. Leave in a warm dark place until 
the leaves are four or five inches tall. 
When brought to the light they will be a 
sickly-yellow, but in just a few days they 
will be a good green. This treatment 
usually overcomes the tendency of blos- 
soms with no stems. ‘It pulls them up to 
the light. 


Repot any Ferns or Foliage Plants 
that need it now. Propagate the follow- 
ing if any such plants are desired, Ferns, 
Stevia, Ericas, Buddleia Asiatica, Genista, 
Bouvardia and Crotons. 


Sow seed of St. Brigid Anemones if 
wanted for next Fall and Winter. They 
are very showy when in bloom, but slow. 


Prune back old plants of Fuchsias, 
Lantanas, Heliotropes, Lemon Verbenas. 
Shake off old soil and repot. 


Oxalis, Begonias and Gloxinias bulbs 
should be potted in February or March. 





Place a little sand under each bulb. They 
may be placed in a cool part of the cellar 
until growth starts and then may be 
brought to the light. Do not give too 
much water until growth starts well. 


Sow Primroses now for next season if 
large new plants are desired. 


As soon as Amaryllis show signs of 
flowering, the loose soil may be removed 
and replaced with good loam to which a 
little Bone Meal has been added. Place 
them in a temperature of about fifty 
degrees, and water spareingly until full 
growth has commenced. They require 
copious supplies of water and liquid 


Gloxinias 
BY A. B. 


EADING in a recent issue about 
rooting Gloxinias- from leaves I 


wondered how many know that 
they can be raised from seed if one only 
use a little care; and oh, the fun of watch- 
ing a seedling bud and wondering what 
color it will be and what markings it will 
have; for no two will be exactly alike. 

First, the old rule holds good; buy 
only good seed of a reliable seedsman. 
Its just as much trouble to fuss with 
inferior specimens as high-class ones, 
and it only means a few cents difference 
in cost. 

Sow seed in March, in small boxes of 
finely-sifted soil, cover lightly and press 
down soil with hand or small piece of 
wood. Sprinkle lightly, and place in 
sunny window, covered with a piece of 
glass. Remove glass, or at least raise it 
with little wedges, as soon as plants ap- 
pear, as they damp off easily. 

It is usually best to water from the 
bottom, that is place box in pan of shal- 
low water until it looks moist. If you 
water from top do it when the sun is 
not shining on the plants; even then it 
is dangerous. 

As soon as the second leaves appear, 
transplant to pots or cans. This can be 
easily done by using a match or tooth- 
pick to lift out the tiny seedlings. Good 
garden soil, with a little sand added, is 
best; and do not use too large a pot. 
The one in photo, a large purple beauty 
with white edge and spotted throat, which 
was in blossom for weeks with twelve 
and fourteen blossoms open at a time, 
grew in an ordinary salmon can. Of 
course, it was a seedling; probably as it 
grew older it would have needed repot- 
ting. But alas! I put it in the eellar- 
way in the Fall to rest and the mice de- 
voured the bulb. Moral: Keep Gloxinia 
bulbs away from mice. 

After transplanting, always water 
from the saucers, as the tiny roots are 
so easily washed loose and they then die. 
I lost many before I discovered they 
were lying on top of the soil. Do not 
put them in direct sun until they start 
growing; baby them now for this is the 
most critical time in their lives. They 
grow rapidly,—a neighbor had one in 
bloom in September from spring plant- 
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manure during the growing season. 


Primulas, Cyclamen and _ Cinerarias 
that are at their best should be given a 
little shade when the sun is bright. Do 
not allow excessive moisture at this time. 


Chrysanthemums that are to be flow- 
ered in pots, should be propagated the 
last of this month. 


A hanging basket of Begonia Gloire 
de Lorraine, of which I read recently, 
sounded most attractive to me. A four- 
teen-inch hanging basket was used. Three 
plants from three-inch pots were put in 
the top and three half way up the sides. 
None of the basket was visible from 
November to March. This is the time to 
propagate the above, either by division 
or leaf cuttings. 


from Seed 


T., (N. Y.) 


ing, but usually they wait until Spring 
to show their beauty, though they are 
really an ornament at any time 

They like a sunny window but not the 
direct light from near the panes. 1 keep 
mine on a stand with a lace curtain in 
front of them to temper the light, and 
I never move them to new places after 
they are growing well. Like some people, 
they seem to resent changes. 

The seedlings must be kept growing 
the first Winter, after that I gradually 
dry them off towards Fall; and put them, 
still in the pot, in a dark closet or cup- 
board where they will not freeze. Here 
is another point in their favor: They do 
not crowd your windows during the Win- 
ter. Bring to the light in early Spring; 
water thoroughly; expose to sun gradu- 
ally; and do not repot unless you are 
sure they need it; then do it before 
growth begins. 


























Kathryn and the seedling Gloxinia 
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February in California Gardens 
PAULINE G. EWING 


eOLEGEOGGacecenenccnageseee: 





ginning of Spring in California. 

During the Winter we had to depend 
on Stocks, Star of the Veldt, Petunias, 
and Roses for our garden color; but now 
those things that we learn to look for 
first of all, Daffodils, Crocus, Freesias, 
Esechsecholtzias, Searlet Phlox, Lunaria, 
and lots of Calendulas, are brightening 
up the garden. 


*EBRUARY is the really truly be- 


The Chrysanthemum section of the 
garden requires some attention now. They 
begin to “stool out” in January and Feb- 
ruary so that it is not too early to select 
rooted cuttings from around the edge of 
old clumps, discarding the central, older 
portion. Most people are not aware that 
“Mums” come readily from seed. It is a 
pleasant gamble to buy a packet of seed 
of the popular singles and in the Fall see 
what new color combinations one has 
secured. 


Take soft wood cuttings now of Monks- 
hood, Anchusa, Chelone, Hibiscus, Ger- 
anium, Coleus, Begonia, Rose, Carna- 
tion, Fuchsia, Hydrangea and Lilac. 


One will have to be in the class with 
Job’s turkey not to be able to buy Glads. 
this Spring. The growers are almost 
giving them away, and offering seductive 
gifts of extra bulbs and overcount to at- 
tract buyers. Those rare named ones in 
elusive blues that you longed for are now 
well within your reach. In this ease op- 
portunity knocks but once for as soon as 
this depression ceases to depress, the price 
of Glads, as well as everything else will go 
up. 

A water garden without Water Lilies 
is like an egg without salt. Tend to the 
Lilies in your garden now. Take up the 
pots and change the soil. They require 
a rich soil containing plenty of well- 
rotted barnyard manure. Each pot 
should be topped with coarse sand. 


A gardener who can think of nothing 
but Ferns to plant in a shady or half- 
shady spot is wasting his opportunities. 
The space may be planted to perennials 
that require just such a situation. Aquile- 
gia, Campanula, Delvhinium, Astilbe, 
Bleeding Heart, Foxglove, Fuchsia, Pri- 
mula and Thalictrum all do excellently in 
full or partial shade. 


Eschscholtzias, if planted this month, 
will come into bloom in June. Try some 
of the lovely new double and semi-double 
varieties whose colors rival Joseph’s coat. 


For early summer bloom plant the 
following now: Antirrhinum, Alyssum, 
Acroclinium, Coreopsis, Candytuft, Calli- 
opsis, Dianthus, Daisy, Lobelia, Poppy, 
Petunia, Sweet Pea and Verbena. 

Plant Hollyhock seed in flats this 
month. Since this plant, like Antirrhi- 
num, is susceptible to rust, in this state 
it would be well to first bake the soil it 
is to be planted in, in order to kill the 
rust spores. 


The wild Shooting Stars (Prairie Point- 
ers, Mad Violets, Wild Cyclamen, Dode- 


eatheon) are in bloom now in pastures 
and waste land where the soil is moist. 
A group of three or four of these dainty 
wildings make an acceptable addition to 
one of the “pockets” in the rock garden. 
If there is any choice, those whose petals 
are deep pink or tipped with lavender 
are preferable to the pure white ones. 
Under cultivation and with fertilization 
they grow very large and sturdy. 


If one desires Scarlet Larkspur bloom- 
ing in the garden next June and July, 
then one must take a trip up some canon 
or dry wash, where they grow and secure 
the young plants now. One will recognize 
them by their characteristic leaf and they 
are found nestling around the base of 
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great clumps of Sage Brush, which when 
the former are fully grown will far over- 
top the latter. They require a hot dry 
situation in the garden and if their re- 
quirements are satisfied they will reach 
6 or 7 feet in height and in the blooming 
season look like floral bonfires. 


Divide and replant Iris styllosa now. 


If your garden soil is adobe, spread 
on it a good coat of lime, or lacking that, 
broken up old plaster. Then dig it in. Do 
this each year. Do not throw away 
leaves, decayed vegetables, weeds, parings 
or vegetable tops. Dig these into the soil 
also. Peat moss is also good. From time 
to time incorporate in the soil limited 
quantities of coal ashes and sand to 
lighten the adobe. Certain kinds of 
adobe are just simply hopeless. In this 
ease the only thing one ean do is to dig 
it out and replace it with good garden 
soil. 





A Mid-Winter Vermont House-Garden 


BY MRS. JOHN X. WHITE, (Vt.) 


ET us hope your friends remem- 
bered your love of flowers and that 
the holidays and many days after 

may be brightened by plants of Christmas 

cheer. 

Usually I get letters after the holidays 
asking how to treat Cyclamen and Prim- 
roses. They are so beautiful and give 
their best so freely that the recipient 
thinks they require extra care. 

They are better content in an Eastern 
window or where it is partially shaded, 
and also in a cool room, but frost proof. 
Water enough, but be careful not to 
over-do. Remember your Shakespeare 
in watering plants in Winter: 

“They are as sick who surfeit with too much 

As they who starve on nothing.” 

In a very few days after the days be- 
gin to grow longer the Euonymous begins 
making new growth: This is the Euony- 
mous, Japonica variegata. It really 
needs, but seems to have no popular com- 
mon name. One friend has a specimen 
brought from the South and she calls it 
Southern Hedge Plant, because it is so 
used. Another writer said she had heard 
it called Moses-in-the-Basket. Call it by 
any name, it attracts attention at any 
season, being a wooded shrub with glossy 
leaves, somewhat like a Fuchsia, with an 
irregular creamy-yellow splash a-down 
the center of each leaf. It makes a beau- 
tiful specimen plant and doesn’t readily 
grow out of bounds. I bed it out in Sum- 
mer, or it can be left in its tub. Give 
it well-drained garden soil and it will 
winter in the house in sun or shade. 

If I eould have but one “green thing 
growing” in the Winter, sometimes I 
think it would be the Cyperus alteni- 
folius, the Umbrella Palm. Why? Per- 
haps because its manner of growth is so 
different from any other house plant; 
and if one has imagination, she sees be- 
yond the plant and pictures it growing 
in South American swamps; the damp 
spots of Southern European gardens; 
perhaps in African jungles, as the Papy- 
rus of Egypt belongs to this same family. 

Romance aside, it ean be grown in any 


water-proof container in good soil, always 
remembering it is a swamp plant and 
does best with water remaining on the 
surface of the soil. The new umbrellas 


_ start with all their fingers folded together 


pointing upward, unfolding as_ they 
develop, and the stems on older plants 
are two feet or more tall. It does not 
require sunlight at any season. 

Another plant from the South Ameri- 
can swamps is the Marica, from the val- 
ley of the Amazon. This is ealled the 
House Iris, but we are told it is not the 
true House Iris; although a member of 
the Iris family. It has the character- 
istie Iris leaf, and these are borne fan- 
like; long, slender and drooping. This 
only requires good light until March. If 
given more sun, a long stem appears on 
which appears the dainty Iris-like bloom, 
and a little plant develops on the end of 
the stalk, as on a strawberry runner. 

For the sunny window, there are the 
Coleus; the flamingoes of all house 
plants;—a bright splash of color against 
the snowy world outside. These require 
more than any of these other plants and 
are worth more as well. First, they are 
children of the South,—the Flame Net- 
tle-—they must be protected from cold 
drafts and if left on the window sill at 
night, papers should be between them 
and glass, even if the windows are tight, 
unless there are double windows, it is 
better not to have them in the windows 
when there are cold winds. They require 
sun, good drainage, a fairly rich soil, and 
water to keep the soil from being dry. 
The varieties are almost endless. Some 
a clear-yellow; others almost all red, 
green, and ivory combinations of all 
kinds; green edge with cream center, and 
the reverse, netted leaves; and then the 
gorgeous ones rivaling the. coloring of 
Autumn leaves. Then the climax in the 
black one! Yes, they are worth the 
bother, and if you haven’t a good collec- 
tion, this Spring order a package of the 
best seed ‘Vou ean afford and raise them 
as you do Petunias. Start in February 
or March, and bed them out. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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EBRUARY this year almost assumes 
Fite proportions of a full-grown 

month, boasting twenty-nine days. 
Long before this, most of us have secretly 
made the experiment of dividing 1932 
by four, and found the division perfect, 
although we knew very well that it would 
be, before we tried it. 


It would not seem like February if 
nothing was said about Ground-hog Day, 
the second of the month, on which that 
hibernating beast is supposed to come 
forth and predict the weather. It matters 
not at all whether he sees his shadow, 
or not, but it is a pleasant myth to con- 
template nevertheless. 


Many February days will be spring- 
like. Though the ground is frozen and 
snow covers everything, there is some- 
thing in the sunshine that tells us Spring 
is nearly here. 


We humans may have the smug idea 
that being endowed with superior intelli- 
gence, the near approach of Spring is 
known only to us. Just make a visit to 
the dark, chilly vegetable cellar to be dis- 
illusioned on that point. Even the lowly 
potato feels the urge of Spring, and in 
consequence is sending forth from its 
“eyes” tender sprouts. Its companions, 
the turnips and carrots, handicapped 
though they are by the absence of light, 
are also telling the world that they know 
all about it. 


The first snatches of real Spring songs 
are given by the Birds this month. Chick- 
adees, Cardinals, Titmice and Song Spar- 
rows will, on the warmest days, give vent 
to song. If February is not too severe, 
we may reasonably expect Bluebirds the 
latter part of the month. 


Oh, the thrill of the first Robin song! 
Is there anything more cheering than 
that, with the singer himself perched 
high on a bare apple limb? 


A writer of the outdoors once said 
that nature study may be pursued on the 
coldest, stormiest days of Winter if we 
but hike down the cellar steps to the coal 
bin. There we may study the plant life 
of several million years ago, as found in 
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leaf and stem prints in the coal. Not all 
coal is rich in these records of a far-away 
past, but it is a poor coal pile that will 
not furnish at least an hour or two of 
entertainment. The prints of fern-like 
leaves is one of the commonest to be 
found, giving rise to the theory that most 
of our coal was formed from Ferns, or 
plants resembling them. 


This is a good time of year to explore 
those mysterious marshy places, always 
interesting, yet so inaccessible in the 
Spring, or even Summer. True, there 
will be no Red-wings building their nests 
in the maze of dead swamp growth, nor 
any rare Flowers to find, but if we choose 
a day when the swamp is frozen solid, we 
may poke about and discover last year 
nests still clinging to weed stalks, and oe- 
easionally find the dead, dried plants that 
once bore exquisite Flowers. 


The Sedges and Cattails all look dis- 
reputable enough this time of year, but 
who cares for a tidy swamp? It is pleas- 
ant to contemplate that in the unfrozen 
mud under the ice, those sweet singers of 
early Spring, the Frogs, are peacefully 
asleep. Another month or six weeks 
they will be abroad, and we need no 
printed bulletin to tell us when that time 
arrives, unless we live far from a marshy 
spot. 

Once this department told of the pleas- 
ure of an early Winter morning hike 
through field and wood. Difficult as it 
may seem to carry out, arising and setting 
forth before daylight when the snow 
crunches underfoot, and the air snaps and 
bites at one’s face, yet it is one of the most 
delightful experiences for a dyed-in-the- 
wool nature fan. 

One hears the little wild creatures stir- 
ring, and presently sees them setting 
forth to find their breakfasts. In the 
snow are seen the tracks of nocturnal 
wanderers, and sometimes the spot where 
fatal combat took place. 


Then there is the spectacle of the rising 
sun, whose approach is heralded on clear 
mornings by brilliant hues in the eastern 
heavens. These and many others are the 
pleasant experiences that come to those 


When the Swamp 
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is frozen is a good time to explore its mysteries 


brave enough to set forth at grey dawn 
of a winter day. 

February passes all too quickly from 
the calendar. It crowds so many special 
days into such a little space, that before 
we are aware of it the whole twenty-nine 
days will have vanished. 





A Cat’s Deduction 
A& the question of deduction in Animals 
is now a prevalent subject, this little 
Cat Story may bear on the side of the 
affirmative. 

It is the small things that determine 
facts for us, and this story of my little 
Maltese, bears heavily for deduction. A 
nest of Squirrels (five grey babies) 
replaced her seven kittens and she became 
devoted to them. 

One baby especially had a red ribbon 
around its neck and this one she was 
foolish over. (This fact may teach us 
another lesson.) Princess would even 
euff the other babies if they worried it 
in play. 

One day a boy played a trick on her 
by stealing her little ones and hiding 
them in shrubs and on the roof. She be- 
came desperate. When all were found 
and earried to her nest she ran here and 
there like mad as “Creamy,” the one with 
the red bow had not been located. 

She ran upstairs and at the window 
she saw him squatting on the house roof. 
She sat studying the situation for a full 
minute. Then she ran down to a per- 
gola that stood six feet away from the 
roof. Climbing the post she ran to edge 
of top and sprang to the roof. 

She purred and nosed the shivering 
baby as a human mother might over a 
recovered lost child. Then she took it by 
back of neck and walked to edge of roof. 
She studied a moment, then dropped the 
baby squirrel to the deep grass below, 
some ten feet. 

The Cat lost not one second in running 
back and down the pergola posts to carry 
the favorite to the home nest. Pride and 
affection was never shown more plainly 
with humanity, than in the behavior of 
this House Cat in the maneuver to get her 
baby Squirrel at home again. Was not 
all this real deduction? 

Too, does it not show that animals have 
an “eye for beauty” along with their 
mothering instinct? 

Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DarNELL, (Tex.) 
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Old Postage Stamps 


BY C. W. BROWN 


ERHAPS you have heard people 

say they had some old Stamps over 

a hundred yearsold. Ihave heard 
this statement several times, but if they 
knew the history of Stamps they would 
know it was impossible, as Stamps are 
not antiques if we use the Government 
interpretation of an antique. That is, 
no Postage Stamp is 100 years old. 

The first Postage Stamp was issued by 
Great Britain in 1840. This was of the 
denomination of one penny and was 
printed in black ink on white paper. It 
is known among collectors as the “Penny 
Black.” It has the Queen’s picture on it, 
the word “Postage” at the top, and “One 
Penny” at the bottom. In small squares 
in the lower corners of the Stamp are 
letters which denote the position of each 
Stamp on the sheet when printed. For 
instance, if the letters were A and C it 
would mean that this Stamp was the 
third Stamp in the first row, and if the 
letters were C and G this would mean 
that it was the seventh Stamp in the 
third row. Specialists try to reconstruct 
sheets by securing Stamps with all the 
combinations of letters, placing each one 
in its proper place. There were so many 
of the Penny Black Stamps used and per- 
served that they are yet fairly reasonable 
in price. 

In 1841 the same dies and plates were 
used in printing the one-penny in red- 
brown color on a bluish paper and these 
are quite common. The two-pence blue 
was first printed in 1840, similar to the 
one-penny, but in 1841 a new die was 
made and it was printed on the same 
paper as the one-penny. In 1855 a four- 
pence was added and the six-pence and 
one-shilling in 1856. The 114-pence fol- 
lowed in 1858, with the three-and nine- 
pence in 1862. The i0-pence came in 
1865, and the two-shillings and five-shil- 
lings in 1867; while the ten-shillings and 
one-pound Stamps were issued in 1878. 

Although Great Britain had the first 
Stamps, there are no great rarities among 
them as most of them were used in fairly 
large quantities. 

One would naturally think that we 
could secure the Stamps of our own coun- 
try the easiest and could obtain a com- 
plete collection of the Postage Stamps 
issued by the United States Government 
without too much time or expense. The 
fact is, however, that it is very diffieult 
to obtain a complete set of U. S. Stamps, 
and the cost would run up into the thou- 
sands of dollars. If you should decide 
also to collect what are called “The Pro- 
visionals” issued by the postmasters; the 
semi-official issues; stamped envelopes; 
revenue stamps, ete., then a hundred 
thousand dollars would be too small a 
sum to make a complete collection and it 
would take vears to locate them all, or 
to find copies that could be purchased at 
any price. 
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The first Stamp issued in the Western 
Hemisphere, was a three-cent Stamp _is- 
sued by the City Despatch Post at New 
York City in 1842, which was for local 
use only. 

In 1845 several postmasters issued 
Stamps for their own and their patrons 
convenience. Alexandria, Va., had a five- 
cent Stamp and Baltimore, Md., had five- 
and ten-cent Stamps; and also sold en- 
velopes stamped with the name of the 
postmaster, “James M. Buchanan,” the 
word “Paid” and a figure “5” in an oval. 
These were stamped in blue ink on white, 
salmon, buff and manilla envelopes. Then 
the same in red ink on a buff envelope 
and another had the numeral in both blue 
and red. There was also a ten-cent red 
on white and buff envelopes. These are 
all very rare. New Haven, Conn., had a 
five-cent stamp printed in red on white 
envelopes, and the same in blue on buff 
envelopes. New York City had a five-cent 
Stamp with a picture of Washington, 
which was a handsome Stamp. St. 
Louis, Mo., had a set of 5-10-and 20-cent 
Stamps. These showed two bears with a 
coat of arms, and are quite rare. They 
were printed on a greenish paper, and in 
1846 they were printed on gray-lilac 
paper, and in 1847 on a thin bluish 
paper. The latter are the rarest. 

In 1846, Lockport, N. Y., Brattleboro, 
Vt., and Boseawen, N. H., issued a five- 
cent Stamp, and Annapolis, Md., issued 
a five-cent envelope. In 1847 Millbury, 
Mass., issued a five-cent Stamp on bluish 
paper. 

In 1847 the first Stamps were issued 
by the United States Government consist- 
ing of two values, 5-and 10-cent, and 
these were used for four years without 
change. The five-cent was printed in red- 
brown and had the picture of Franklin 
while the ten-cent was printed in black 
and had the picture of Washington. 
They were both on bluish paper. 

The use of these was so successful, that, 
commencing in 1851, a new set was issued 
consisting of 1-3-5-10-12-24-30-90 cent, 
though some of the set were not com- 
pleted, and used until about 1860. All 
the Stamps so far, had no perforations 
but were printed in sheets and eut apart. 

Commencing in 1857-1860 the same 
denominations with slight changes in the 
dies were issued with perforations for 
the easier separation of the Stamps. 

In 1861 another set was issued of the 
same denominations with new dies hav- 
ing figures showing the denomination in 
the upper corners of the Stamps. Upon 
the breaking out of the Civil War in 
1861, there being quantities of these 
Stamps, as well as Stamps of the former 
issues in the post offices of the Southern 
States, these Stamps were all declared 
obsolete and not valid for postage. The 
dies were slightly changed, and in the 
changed form, continued in use until 1869. 
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During this period a two-cent black and 
a fifteen-cent black, were added. 

As there was some difficulty with peo- 
ple cleaning the used Stamps and remov- 
ing the cancellations and using them 
again, about 1867 the Stamps were em- 
bossed with a grill, which was done with 
a steel die having rows of points making 
a rectangle which eut through the paper 
of the Stamp, allowing the cancelling ink 
to penetrate and making them almost im- 
possible to be cleaned. This feature was 
continued until 1870. 

One of the most beautiful sets ever 
issued by the United States was that of 
1869. These Stamps were square and 
had the grill. They are so interesting 
that we will describe them briefly. The 
one-cent printed in buff, had a good pic- 
ture of Franklin. The two-cent in brown 
showed a horseman, “The Pony Express,” 
or letter carrier of that time. The three- 
cent blue showed a locomotive of that 
period, and this being the ordinary letter 
‘ate of that time, they are fairly common. 
The six-cent ultramarine, showed a pic- 
ture of Washington. The ten-cent green 
a steamship. Commencing with the fif- 
teen-cent, the high values were printed 
in two colors and therefore had to go 
through two presses to receive the two 
different inks. When printing, sometimes 
a sheet is placed in the press upside 
down or the opposite way from which it 
went through the other press. The result 
being that the center of the Stamp is in- 
verted in relation to the border. The 15- 
24 and 30-cent of this issue are known in- 
verted, and bring many times the price 
of the ordinary specimen. 

The fifteen-cent showed the Landing of 
Columbus in the center, in blue, with the 
border or frame in brown. The twenty- 
four cent showed the Signing of the 
Declaration of Independence in violet, 
with the frame in green. The thirty-cent 
had a coat of arms and flags in carmine 
with the frame in blue. The ninety-cent 
had a portrait of Lincoln in black, with 
the frame in carmine. This set was 
printed for only about a year when they 
were replaced by an entirely new set of 
dies known as the 1870-71 set. 

Following these there have been many 
changes and in 1893 Stamps were issued 
up to the $5.00 value. Quite a number of 
commemorative sets and single Stamps on 
anniversaries of historical events have 
been issued in later years, and a ecollee- 
tion of these would be interesting and in- 
structive as well as beautiful. If pur- 
chased as they are issued such a eollec- 
tion would be inexpensive and yet in 
years to come might prove quite valuable. 

In all the United States has issued 
around 700 entirely distinct and different 
Postage Stamps, while if we inelude 
minor varieties and those mentioned at 
the beginning, the number would be about 
double that figure. So you can see that 
the collection of a complete set of United 
States Stamps is not an easy task. 

Anyone finding old letters should save 
the entire envelopes with the Stamps on 
them as they are worth more in that 
condition. 

As it is against the law to prepare 
plates og to print pictures of United 
States Stamps we are unable to show any 
with this article. 
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A Garden-planning Experiment 


BY LOUISE A. CHRISTIAN, (N. J.) 


View of the Garden Experi- 
ment, showing the Wisteria 
trees from Holland, in the 
background, and the low- 
growing Blue Phlox along 
the margin of the walk. 
This Phiox was increased 
from two clumps to 42 
clumps in {8 months. 


Violets, Tulips and Daffo- 
dils are shown in the back. 
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N experiment of mine might be of 
A help, for it has proved a success; 

first in the fact that it is well-bal- 
anced as to its outline, and also that the 
old-fashioned flowers sre in keeping with 
the sundial in their midst, giving what 
my friends are kind enough to say “The 
atmosphere of a real garden.” I was 
fortunate too, in having a number of use- 
less flagstones which I had broken and 
placed in the walk leading to and from 
the sundial, and around it, sodding in 
between, which gave an old-time touch, 
and drew the garden together. 

This walk was started from the first 
Rose areh, down to the sundial, around 
it, and down to the second Rose arch; 
and then the same distance beyond it to 
the grape vines, giving a vista through 
the arch which greatly lengthens the ap- 
pearance of my garden. 

Then came the planning of my color 
scheme; blue, corn-color, violet and pink; 
and arranging Spring, Summer, and 
Autumn in the beds for a succession of 
bloom. As you see in the diagram, we 
start with a charming outline of Spring’s 
golden sunshine, the Daffodils. These 
blended with two shades of Blue Hya- 
cinths, and trees of purple Wisteria, in 
beds in front of the first arch, and facing 
the house, gives a beautiful effect. 

Under the trees are purple and yellow 
Pansies, which also surround the Sundial. 
In beds bordering the walk, are Colum- 
bines, soft-yellow and violet, blue per- 
ennial Phlox, light-purple Iris, Bleeding 
Heart, with the new perennial Auchusa 
myosotidiflora, with its mass of light- 
blue Forget-me-not flowers, corn-colored 
Tulips, Canterbury Bells, purple hardy 
Asters for the Fall; with blue, pink, and 
white Forget-me-nots. 

In the beds against the sides of the 
garden are Iris of all shades of violet, 
with Daffys tucked in here and there, 











Sundial and second rose-arch 
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and many plants carrying out the color 
scheme. 

In another bed I am making a combina- 
tion for late Summer, which I saw in 
Maine last year, and was charmed with. 

Among the Iris, and not blooming 

















Looking out from the house, 


through the first rose-arch 


when they do, I have planted Tiger Lilies 
in clumps. Then separated by three feet, 
I’ve planted Tritonia, the variety which 
is of Salmon, as the Lilies. 

A garden to be a real garden, must 
have some of its owner’s ideas and self, 
tucked in with the plants. A dear 
friend, years ago, used to tell me that 
she had learned by watching me the secret 
of how I made things grow;—‘You 
whisper encouragement and love to them.” 





The Buttonhole Bouquet 


N the south of France there is a chateau, 

which annually is visited by thousands. 
Over the gateway is an inscription which 
reads: 

“This is the Chateau of Baron Bouton— 
May all who pass this way be the happier 
for having known this spot.” 

It is thus that the father of the 
boutonierre is honored in his native land. 
From a youth until his death, Baron Bou- 
ton was never without a nosegay; and the 
fashion he started spread until all of 
France copied it;—the men wearing 
flowers in their buttonhole and later the 
women adopted the corsage;—until the 
fashion today has spread for women instead 
of wearing corsage with their formal dress 
gowns for formal occasions wear a bouquet 
tied to their arm. 

Not only did Baron Bouton originate 
the custom but he also set the style in 
what kind of flowers to wear; and this 
style is still in vogue. If the day was 
gloomy and the clouds hung low he always 
wore a red rose, sometimes a yellow, but 
on bright clear days it was some daintily 
pink flower with a dash of green. In the 
evening the flower was always white. In 
the ground of the chateau is the grave of 
the baron and the grave marked by a huge 
stone, on which is engraved: 

“Here lies Baron Bouton. He who made 
the world a better place to live in because 
he believed in the Beauty of the flower ;— 
the Divinity of man;—and the Immortal- 
ity of the soul.,—(Our Dumb Animals) 
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ore Glads. for Color Harmony 


BY ESTA BREAM JAMES, 


Gladiolus plantings for this season 

in regard to color combinations. 
This reealled to my mind an article under 
“1930 Glad Notes” in the January 1931 
FLOWER GROWER. Immediately after 
breakfast I picked up the January num- 
ber as all copies of the FLOwER GROWER, 
are kept in easy reach. Now after 
again reading the article, I feel that 
I must rise to defend the choosey buyer 
who buys or attempts to buy Gladiolus 
for their color harmony with the room 
or place in which they are to be used. 

My plantings are planned so that many 
varieties which give certain pleasing color 
combinations will bloom at about the 
same time. Each year I try out several 
new varieties both as to the variety itself, 
and how successfully it ean be used with 
other varieties, or flowers in my home. 
Having my own flower garden, I need not 
buy from the flower seller but if I did, I 
fear I should be numbered among the 
“choosey” ones. In my own garden, I 
assure you, I am most choosey. The 
flowers selected must harmonize with the 
room in which they are to be used. Since 
becoming a real Gladiolus fan, I have in- 
creased my stock to the extent that I often 
have cut flowers and corms to sell to near- 
by trade. My preferred customers are 
those who buy with color harmony in mind 
for they will give the flowers the chance 
of showing to their best advantage. This 
is really an asset to me just as a smart 
shop benefits from smartly dressing its 
customers. In fact, flowers especially 
selected for their harmony with the par- 
ticular room in which they are to be used 
in my home, has been my only method 
of advertising. I did not mean to adver- 
tise when I often showed friends some 
particularly effective color combination in 
a certain room but good advertisement 
it turned out to be. Many times I have 
been surprised to have friends remember 
and request stock of those same varieties 
for trial in their own homes. 

During the summer months an often 
heard request is, “Have you any pink, 
white, yellow, or blue flowers?” or for 
some combination of colors. Notice that 
eolor specifications usually precede others. 
The female of the species is realizing 
more and more, the value of using more 
but wisely-blended color in the home, so 
when the husband orders flowers for the 
various anniversaries, he should know 
how to exercise supreme taste too. Need- 
less to say, he will appreciate buying 
from the dealer who can give him the 
most help in his selection. The day is 
past-for admiring and buying almost 
anything. 

As a large amount of flowers are 
bought in honor of, or by the female of 
the species, why should not the wise 
dealer take into consideration this new 
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(Penna.) 


attitude toward color and profit by it? 
Or should he laugh up his sleeve as the 
article suggests he can do? Particularly 
could the operators of roadside stands do 
much to improve their displays and cer- 
tainly inerease their sales by arranging 
their flowers with some thought to color 
harmony. Also I suggest that the 
gladiolus grower, grow some other annual 
or perennial flowers to combine with the 
glad flower both for beauty and variety. 
How many passersby could resist a road- 
side stand displaying the Gladiolus, Mrs. 
F. C. Peters combined with several 
sprays of Buddleia (Butterfly Bush) in 
a green pottery vase? Or later in the 
season, the same vase with Minuet and 
pink Boltonia? Or a large brown basket 
of a dozen Fern Kyle with several spikes 
of Tiger Lilies? A display of several 
large baskets of the  brighter-colored 
Glads combined with Lilies, wild flowers, 
or an evergreen branch, would cause the 
passing female to see that it was just the 
right splash of color needed for the sun- 
porch, court, or possibly the hall. An- 
other day a few attractive low bowl 
arrangements in various color combina- 
tions might suggest the needs of the din- 
ing room to the passerby. Baby’s Breath 
(Gypsophila), Daisies, Larkspur, and 
Lupine are all good and easily grown 
for combining in bowl arrangements with 
gladiolus tips or the small Primulinus 
flowers. But the aristocrats for such 
combining are Delphinium, Rosebuds, 
hybrid Daisies, and Fern. Then there is 
the too little used one, two, or three spike 
arrangement in a vase suitable for bed- 
room or desk. And surely we must not 
forget an occasional display of soft, 
dainty, but cheerful shades for the guest- 
room, or possibly selected with some 
thought to the personality of the guest 
expected. 

Containers for such roadside displays 
need not be so expensive as to be pro- 
hibitive. The main requisite is a large 
variety of shapes and sizes in neutral 
tones. By using only a few well-arranged 
bouquets for display purposes, less 
flowers are needed, but the results will be 
much better than the usual manner of 
stuffing large quantities of every hue into 
a few large containers, all exposed to the 
hot sun. The flowers not on display can 
be kept near at hand in a cleaner and 
cooler location. Not enough people real- 
ize the great number of ways the 
Gladiolus can be arranged nor the almost 
unlimited number of color combinations 
possible which can be made to harmon- 
ize with something in the room even 
though it be the paper on the wall or a 
dish in the china closet. So a cheer for 
the choosey buyer who altho’ she may not 
have yet«mastered the A. B. C’s of color 
harmony, is at least groping to find the 
trail to harmony which we eannot say 
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for the one who is willing to admire and 
buy almost anything. 

Well, the breakfast dishes wait, but I 
must say a word in passing, in defense 
of the Primulinus type. Many Prims 
are among my list of favorites; most use- 
ful as well as profitable Glads. Primulinus 
types are often berated because of 
developing crooked spikes, small stems, 
small flowers, ete. But these very factors 
give them a gracefulness seldom found 
in the larger, heavier types. For many 
household purposes, as tips for the dining 
room table, a charming bow! for the oc- 
easional table or mantel or a gracefully 
arranged guest room bouquet, the Prim 
is far superior. For the convalescing 
patient a basket containing many va- 
rieties is most interesting and for this 
purpose, the smaller Prim types are best 
as they do not clash. If the Primulinus 
do not sell well, it is because the growers 
and sellers have not edueated the buyers 
to the advantages of this type. 





My Gladiolus Experiences 

GROW many flowers, but Glads are 

my hobby. I ean grow about 12,000 
each year, and I just eat up all the 
information I ean find about them. But 
like all things, a lot of it is bunk. You 
have to learn by experience. 

I find that some varieties that are sup- 
posed to be wonderful, are not at all 
wonderful to me, and some that do won- 
ders for me, are not so good for some of 
my friends. I wonder if some varieties 
do better in the West? For instance, 
I paid 50¢ a bulb for a start of Elizabeth 
Tabor, so I could have extra early flowers 
for commercial trade, and so far it has 
never bloomed until after 1910 Rose, 
Prince of Wales, and some others. War, 
claimed by some to be so fine, I consider 
too poor to raise. White Wonder was 
another failure, and Foch very poor and 
easily diseased. Phipps seldom gets 
around to bloom, no matter how long the 
season. 

But some varieties act differently. 
1910 Rose, Joe Coleman, B. L. Smith, 
Mrs. Leon Douglas, Mrs. F. C. Peters, 
Golden Measure, Elf, Crimson Glow, 
Jewell, and many others, are perfectly 
wonderful. 

Another strange thing about Glads is 
that although folks will rave over yellow 
and white ones in your garden, the flor- 
ists tell me they cannot give away yellow 
or white Glads. The trade calls for sal- 
mon, pink, lavender, and some red. I 
find it doesn’t pay to grow white or yel- 
low only for your own pleasure. 

Just a word about these people who 
don’t know the difference between a 
Break ’o Day and a Wilbrink. Don’t 
they “try the soul” of a flower lover! 
Who of us hasn’t wanted to crown the 
person who said “Yes, I have one like 
that, I got it at the 10e store.” And too, 
the people who walk rough-shod right 
across your Glad patch leaving destrue- 
tion in their path, picking out a half 
dozen 10¢ bulbs, each different, that they 
want sent prepaid across the continent. 


Then they smile goodbye, looking as if. 


they had done you a wonderful favor to 
give you such a magnanimous order. 


Mrs. EpirH A. Prouprit, ( Wash.) 





Teddy was iIn- 
duced to pose 
for his photo- 

graph 





“Teddy,” the Pet Coon 


BY M. V. WRIGHT, (Ohio) 


LMOST every animal seems to like 
A petting and to have a person talk 
to them. 

A boy friend one day brought us a 
baby Coon. We got a collar for his neck 
with a chain attached, fixed up a box for 
him in an apple tree by the back door, 
and fastened a fence wire from the corner 
of the house to a building in the back 
of the lot. We attached the loose end 
of the chain to the wire, which gave 
“Teddy”, as we named him, plenty of 
room for exercise. 

He liked to be taken into the house and 
play around, but could never exactly 
understand why the curtains and stand 
covers were not as good playthings as 
anything else, and so was not given the 
privilege of getting in the house often. 


He certainly did like to romp and play. 
I had a brother who delighted in teasing 
him and I never saw a stirring boy de- 
light more in a romp than “Teddy” did 
in his. I always looked for my brother 
getting wounded in their play for “Teddy” 
would sometimes bite as though he in- 
tended to hurt, but it was always just a 
play bite, like a pup sometimes gives in 
his play. 

He liked to chase the chickens when 
they came near, and if he had not been 
hampered with a chain, he might have 
made a meal of them. 

After we had Teddy for about a year 
he found some way in unfastening his 
chain and if we were late rising in the 
morning he would come to the back door 
and seratch at the door until we got up 
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in the tree. 


The Racoon 
lazy poze—‘‘lazier than a pet Coon’’ 


and opened the door. One of my bed- 
room windows opened onto the back porch 
and one morning I opened this window 
and lifted him into the room and always 
after that he came to the window instead 
of the door. After he received his break- 
fast he seemed content to leave his chain 
still hamper him. 

One morning he was gone and I sup- 
posed we would never see him again. He 
was missing for three days when one of 
the neighbor boys said he had seen Teddy 
in their barn and would try and eatch 
him. 


Note the 


still 


I thought perhaps he would be fright- 
ened and might be a little hard to capture, 
so picked up a piece of meat and carried 
it along with me, but when I got to the 
barn the boy had already gotten him and 
when he handed him to me, Teddy smelt 
the meat and made a grab for it, he also 
grabbed one of my fingers and brought 
the blood, but seemed to realize he had 
gotten hold of something he ought not 
have and let go quickly. But I had rea- 
son to know he had sharp enough teeth 
to tear my hand quite badly, if he were 
mad or fighting. 


February, 1932 


In this picture Teddy was not wanting to stand 
long enough to have his 


picture taken 


He always seemed to know whether 
we were pleased with his doings or not 
by the tone of our voices, and seemingly 
knew when we scolded him just as a dog 
knows. 

All the time we had him he was never 
cross, but we moved to the city and could 
not take him along, so gave him to some 
friends. 

They reported that after they had him 
for some time he got cross and they had 
to dispose of him. I hadn’t the courage 
to ask if they gave him his freedom or 
killed him, but I hope the former. 





Lily Pond Pays Big Dividends 


BY HERMAN ERBE, (Wis.) 


HE accompanying photograph 
shows our Lily Pond which we dug 
something like 20 years ago. It is 
about 200 feet long and about 100 feet 
wide, and at present contains about 15 
varieties of strictly hardy Water Lilies. 
We have many visitors and sell both 
plants and flowers to neighboring cities. 
Our Pond was seraped out of an old 
mud hole, and the first year we set in a 
few white and pink Water Lilies which 
have been increased each year. The Pond 
is fed by a small spring. It has a maxi- 
mum depth of five feet and is stocked 
also with Fish. 


Any one blessed with a mud hole near 
the house should clean it out for grow- 
ing Water Lilies; as nothing I know of 
is more enjoyable for the work and money 
expended, as a Lily Pond. The revenue 
is as large or larger than from a piece 
of land as large, planted to other crops. 
We are, of course, not located far from 
Milwaukee and to the south of us have 
another small city. , 

Not all farms have similar opportuni- 
ties, but there are doubtless many where 
the advantages are as good or even better, 
so far as location and surroundings are 
concerned. 











The farm Lily Pool as described 
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Why Not a Mixed Flower Bed? 
F your interest in your garden has 
diminished a bit and you would like 

to stimulate it, just wander from the 
beaten path of growing about the same 
variety of flowers, year after year, and 
plant a package of mixed seeds. Be sure 
to mix the finer seeds with flour or sand, 
then broadeast them far and wide in the 
generous plot of ground which you have 
chosen. 

Not long ago I tried this experiment 
with most satisfactory results even though 
the seed was planted much too thickly. 
This did not, however, prevent the seed 
from coming up and very soon the game 
of “ask me another,” began, as flower- 
loving neighbors and friends enthusi- 
astically took part in the fascinating game 
of identification. 

Many of the more common varieties 
were, of course, recognized almost as soon 
as the seedlings appeared above ground. 
Some kept us guessing for weeks before 
their identity could be established defi- 
nitely. Fortunately, in the early bloom- 
ing of certain puzzling kinds, we found 
the unmistakable solution. 

The little plants came up so thick and 
fast that it was necessary to transplant— 
or bestow upon friends—the known varie- 
ties as soon as size permitted to make 
room for others which fairly tumbled over 
each other in their abundance. The re- 
ward for the transplanting of dozens of 
healthy young plants of splendid varie- 
ties, was a multitude of blossoms of all 
shapes and shades. Certainly enormous 
returns for the expenditure of a few 
pennies. Just the thought of this divert- 
ing experience which brought so much 
pleasure all summer long makes me long 
for the return of Spring. 

STetuta G. NEutson, (Ohio) 
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Miss Bauer's 
Naturegrams 
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The Nuthatch is an acrobat, being the 
only one of the creeping Birds which 
climbs about a tree, up or down or around. 
When moving downward, it always ad- 
vances head first. 


Ambergris is a gum-like substance found 
in whales, and used in the manufacture of 
perfumes. It is worth twice its weight in 
gold. Masses of the material weighing 
over 200 pounds are sometimes found 
floating in the ocean. 


Perfume was obtained in ancient times 
from the Civt, a carnivorous animal. 
Certain ducts of the animal produce a 
very sweet-smelling liquid which sells as 
high as two dollars an ounce and is used 
in perfume. 


Skiing, a favorite Norwegian Winter 
sport, is also quite popular in our North 
Central States. But Michigan boys have 
found they need not wait for snow in order 
to ski. The giant Sand Dunes, on the 
western shore, are as easily slipped over 
with skiis as over snow and is as much 
fun to take a tumble in the sand as in the 
snow. 


A Potato Vine, 8 feet and 2 inches long, 
defied the Summer’s drought and _blos- 
somed again after a heavy rain in the 
Fall. There were ten large potatoes in 
the hill under the vine. 


Butterfly Fish, so called from their 
many beautiful colors, number 400 spe- 
cies, and are found in the Southern Pa- 
cific Ocean. On an expedition there, a 
scientist friend of mine procured paintings 
of them in natural colors. 


Water in snowfall: Seven or eight 
inches of snow, when very wet and slushy, 
may yield an inch of water, but when light 
and feathery, two or three feet are re- 
quired. Under normal conditions ten inches 
of snow yield one inch of water. 


A Fern that grows on rocks in shady 
places is the Common Polypody (Polypo- 
dium vulgare). The fronds are but four 
to ten inches long, simply divided and 
evergreen. 


Plant Pollens are high fliers, the micro- 
scope of a Chicago botanist has disclosed. 
Taking an airplane, after exposing his 
slides, he found pollens deposited on them 
at heights ranging from 100 to 8,000 feet. 


The Laughing Jackass, a Bird native to 
Australia, is so-called from its hilarious, 
chuckling laughter habit. It eats mice, 
rats, snails, birds’ eggs, and will eat young 
birds. A pair of them is in a Park zoo 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 


It is estimated that a bushel of Wheat 
contains 556,000 grains, a bushel of Rye 
888,000 and a bushel of Clover 16,400,000. 


Landscape planting at the base of the 
house should be planned so that it is not 
simply a horticultural collection, but helps 
blend the house into the ground line. 


A stepping stone walk to be safe as well 
as attractive should be made of stones large 
enough for the foot. 

Searcity of snow in Winter saves count- 
less Cherry trees from mice that are fond 
of nibbling the bark. 

Rabbit’s will eat the branches trimmed 
from fruit trees, when left on the ground 
in Winter, in preference to the trees. : 

EVERGREENS that may die after a dry 
Summer will be benefited in Winter by 
banking snow around them. 
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House with Excellent Resale Value* 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States 


farmhouse into this modern Dutch 

Colonial Home, you have a dwelling of 
varied beauty and continued pleasure. There 
is no waste space or materials, which means 
real service to those about to invest their 
money in a home. 

This is a story and one-half type Dutch 
Colonial adaptation to be erected of wood 
frame on masonry foundations and brick 
base course. While the design shows ex- 
terior treatment of wide wood siding and 
shingle roof, the outside of the house can 
be of shingles or stucco, if preferred. 

The sunporch is glazed. The entrance 
stoop calls for a brick flooring. 

A lot from 30 to 35 feet in width will be 
required, if the sunporch faces the street, as 
shown in the illustration. If, however, the 
entrance stoop is placed towards the street, 
a larger lot, between 40 and 45 feet in 
width, will be necessary. 

There are five major rooms in this house 
and eight closets. The basement extends 
under the entire house, containing laundry, 
heater room and fuel bins. 

Features of the house are the open stair- 
way, which ascends from the living room to 
the second story. This is a space saving 
arrangement. The inside fireplace and its 
flues takes care of kitchen range and heat- 
ing plant. This, of course, is a saving. 
The kitchen is compact and lighted by win- 


Bi translating the forms of an old Dutch 
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dows on two sides, equipped with built-in 
cupboards and table. 

Two bedrooms on the second floor are 
light and airy. Each has two closets and 
cross ventilation. 


* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Smali House 
Service Bureau of the United States, Inc., 
controlled by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and indorsed by the department of com- 
merce, United States government. Inclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope for reply. 





Blue Plumbago for Rockery 
A LATE perennial is the Blue Plum- 
b 


ago, known in the trade as Plum- 
bago larpente. The correct name is 
Ceratostigma plumbaginoides. 

It is a late-blooming dwarf, shrub-like 
plant with trailing habits and makes a 
colorful plant in the rockery from Au- 
gust until frost. 

The Blue Plumbago will grow in al- 
most any soil, but it requires plenty of 
sun. Propagated by division or cutting 
of the stems. It is said to have come 
from the great wall of China. 

If you like blue this perennial is 
probably the best of all late-blooming 
plants for a rockery. 

Rosert C. Watuey, (N. J.) 
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Editorial Notes 
N the December issue I read “Save 
Seeds for the Birds” which reports 
from “a little western farm paper” the 


suggestion to save Watermelon and 
Cantaloupe seeds and dry them for 
winter feeding. For several years I 


have done this very thing with the addition 
of Squash and Pumpkin seeds. Got the 
idea from watching Chickadees carrying 
off something white gathered from the 
compost heap which I discovered to be 
Squash seeds that by some chance had 
been thrown there. Ever since, all such 
seeds have been saved and dried. Put 
them through the meat grinder so that 
the “meat” can be gotten at much more 
easily. 

The article says “This Winter I am 
going to save the seed from Oranges and 
Grapefruit, though 1 have my doubts 
about them on account of the acid.” I 
too saved some as an experiment, but the 
Birds have not yet acquired a taste for 
citrus They just do not care 
for them so it is a waste of time to save 
them. 


seeds. 


The account of “Wrecking the Bitter- 
sweet” in the same issue makes one fairly 
boil over with disgust. To think that any 
civilized (?) person could deliberately 
cut down trees and tear to pieces a vine 
in that way. I, too, gathered a quantity 
of Bittersweet in the Fall, in company 
with a friend, but we did not destroy any 
part of the mass of vines that so beauti- 
fully covered a stone wall. We took elip- 
pers and gathered sprays as we would 
Roses, or any other flower or fruit, and 
next year there will be just as many to 
be gathered again. If the vines were on 
trees too high to be easily reached they 
should not have been touched without a 
ladder. I sowed some of the berries 
along my fence not far from a vine 
planted a year ago and hope that they 
will grow. 


I read with considerable interest what 
Dr. MeFarland said about “municipal 
Rose gardens,” because in a list of resolu- 
tions drawn up by the Utica Garden Club 
at its last meeting before the Christmas 
recess, in the interests of civic improve- 
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ment, the forming of such a garden was 
included. The idea, although previously 
mentioned among wishes for the future, 
took more tangible shape when a leading 
city florist, speaking before the club 
stated that if such a project could be put 
into execution, he would furnish a goodly 
supply of Rosebushes. 

We are at least going to see that the 
proposition is put before the Chamber 
of Commerce, Common Council, Park 
Board and our sister garden elubs. Prob- 
ably later on various civic-minded clubs 
will be interviewed. In March, 1932, 
Utiea will become a hundred years old 
and that might be one of the various 
plans being disevssed for celebrating. It 
would be for the future, too, not just a 
passing affair. 

Dr. McFarland hopes that some friend 
will suggest a more inclusive term than 
“municipal” which seems to apply to 
cities only. Why not Community or Pub- 
lie Rose Garden? That could be used by 
a place of any size. In common con- 
versation they will undoubtedly be known 
by the name of the community, as we 
so often hear of the Syracuse Rose 
Garden. Here is hoping there will soon 
be a Utica Rose Garden too. 


Gardeners are just as prone to follow 
the fad of the day, as other sheep. Last 
year dish gardens were all the go and 
they are still in vogue but not the latest 
thing. That place is at present held by 
the glass garden, pocket conservatory, 
plant-i-dor, terrarium. It matters not 
which name you wish to eall it by, the 
one thing to know is; you are not up to 
date without one. 

For many years, small fish globes have 
been used for raising tiny Ferns and 
Partridge Berries. Now comes the larger 
receptacle in which small house plants can 
be grown, unless one wishes te keep the 
“conservatory” for wildlings. If one has 
an aquarium and does not wish to use it 
for fish, it will make, with the addition 
of a piece of glass over the top, a per- 
fectly good plant-i-dor. 

It is a sin in these days to be “old- 
fashioned,” you know, so you just must 
own a_ greenhouse, at least one in 
miniature. 


, Calcium, N.Y. 
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Useful Hints for February 


6 Beno is one of the worst months of 
the Winter for the Birds. There 1s 
so much thawing and freezing, so many 
ice-storms and sometimes such deep snow 
that their natural supply of left-over 
berries, seeds and so on, as well as insect 
eggs and cocoons hidden on the branches 
of trees and shrubs or in crevices of the 
rough bark is either covered with snow 
or coated with ice and nothing but 
thoughtful friends can save them from 
starvation. City dwellers can help too, 
for when driven to it, even the more timid 
Birds will venture into the cities in search 
of food. Some families waste such amaz- 
ing quantities of bread which they refuse 
to eat after it is a couple of days old,— 
the most wholesome age if they did but 
know it. Well, if they won’t eat it the 
Birds will, if given a chance. 


Before February is over seed lists had 
better be on their way, especially if any 
planting is to be done in seed boxes in 
the house. Yes, the catalogues are most 
fascinating and can lead one on to foolish 
buying worse than bargains do some 
people. It needs an enormous amount of 
common sense and an iron will not to 
order double the seeds the garden can 
possibly hold. Unless space, time and 
energy are unlimited, as well as the 
pocket-book, just try to keep to a few 
kinds and make a real success of those, 
rather than crowding in so many varieties 
and making such a hodge-podge of the 
garden. More of a few things, selected 
for their time of bloom with the idea of 
having something always flowering in 
quantity enough to keep the garden at- 
tractive. throughout the year, is better 
than a little of many kinds. A small 
patch only of most plants does not 
amount to much. 


On pleasant days visit the Public Li- 
brary in quest of garden lore, old as well 
as new, that will help out at home on 
stormy days; or spend an hour or two in 
the reading room among the various 
garden magazines. Why not take one 
family of flowers,—Violets for instance, 
—and learn all about them? First you 
want to learn how many varieties there 
are, both wild and cultivated, their names 
and distinguishing “features,” their his- 
tory, their biology, if we may use that 
term to mean their ways of life, propa- 
gation and so forth; which wild one can 
be grown in the garden and what soil 
and location they need; perhaps you will 
also enjoy following the Violet into 
literature. Probably this will take you 
among the poets mostly. One especially 
interesting feature of Violets, and some 
other kinds of plants, is the little green 
cleistogamus flowers which for some 
strange reason are relied upon to produce 
the seeds although they are self-pollen- 
ated; a peculiar breaking of Nature’s 
usual law of reproduction. 


When you feel that you know all about 
Violets, go on to something else. Before 
real gardening time comes with Spring, 
you will have quite a fund of new lore 
to try out. Perhaps you will become a 
specialist in Violets or some other flower. 
Stormy February is the time to collect 
information. 
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Combinations with Bulbs in the Garden 


BY ANNA L. COUNSELL, (Cent. N. Y.) 


if one wishes to succeed with bulbs, 

one of the most important of 
which is the consideration of the soil. 
A heavy soil should be lightened with 
about three inches of sand and if pos- 
sible prepared in the Spring for fall 
planting; also it should be rich, friable, 
and well drained. 

Bulbs for spring bloom are generally 
planted in October or early November 
but never plant them after a rain or 
when the: soil is soggy. The depth to 
plant depends on the variety, on the size 
of the bulbs and also somewhat on the 
type of soil. In a heavy soil they should 
be put nearer the surface than in a light 
soil. 

In late November or early December, 
after the ground has frozen to a depth 
of two or three inches, cover the beds to 
a thickness of about five inches with 
strawy manure or clean straw; then 
throw dead branches over them to keep 
the wind from blowing the covering off. 
Evergreen boughs make an_ excellent 
covering if they are obtainable. 

In the Spring as soon as severe frosts 
are passed, gradually remove the covering. 

Nearly all bulbs are tolerant of a 
lightly-rooting ground cover planted 
above them. There are many small plants 
to use for this purpose and they play a 
double role in the life of the border, for 
they shield the delicate blossoms from the 
mud, spattered by spring rains; while in 
Winter they provide a covering that 
keeps them from being lifted out of the 
ground by frost. 

Plants suitable to grow above bulbs are 


Tit one are certain things to be done 


White Violets, Forget-me-not, Creeping 
Phlox (subulata), Violas, and similar 


small flowers. There is nothing more 
charming than the sight of soft-colored 
Tulips with low-flowering plants. The 
golden-salmon Tulip looks most pleasing 
with blue Forget-me-nots, or the bright- 
pink of Flamingo held above mats of 
gray-leafed double Arabis. Use Gold- 
finch with purple-velvet Pansies and Pink 
Beauty with lavender Cornuta. Mauve 
Tulips are beautiful grown among sky- 
blue Flax; scarlet Tulips with white 
Flax; purple Tulips with silver-white 
woolly leaves of Stachys Lanata; pink 
ones with Nepeta mussini; although the 
blooms of the latter comes too late for 
Tulips. 

Daffodils are most effective with Viola 
cornuta; and Aubretias in tones of laven- 
der or purple with white creeping Phlox. 
Hyacinths are beautiful with Forget-me- 
nots or Arabis. For bulbs in shady 
places small Ferns may be used. 

Bulbs planted in hardy borders should 
be kept in the front. Hyacinths are less 
likely to do well the second year but 
Tulips, if properly cared for, will bloom 
year after year. Bulbs may be planted 
on lawns, banks, along walks and roads, 
and on hillsides; however they are most 
attractive if kept in masses. 


Hyacinths may be planted to advan-- 


tage in irregular drifts along the edge of 
shrubbery or in garden borders among 
such other spring flowers as Arabis, 


Forget-me-nots, Alyssum, Pansies or 
Daisies. The porcelain-blue Hyacinth, 
planted by golden Forsythia and Spirea, 
is beautiful. Crowd between the groups 
of Hyacinths, mats of Arabis alpina, tufts 
of Wallflowers, purple Pansies, and some 
long-stemmed early yellow Tulips, and 
you will have created a picture worth 
coming far to see. Even ordinary 
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bedding may not look common-place, if 
Hyacinth bulbs are set nine inches apart 
and the space between planted with 
spring flowers that will bloom at the same 
time as the bulbs. 

A bed of great beauty may be made 
with pink Hyacinths and blue Forget- 
me-nots. Other combinations are dark- 
blue Hyacinths of one variety only, and 
pink Daisies; yellow MHyacinths and 
purple Pansies, light-blue Hyacinths with 
yellow Alyssum, and white Hyacinths 
with Forget-me-nots. 
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Suggestions for plants for Pool Border 


For Pool-Margin Planting 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Could you give me a list of suitable plants 
for ring around a Pool, or a definite sketch of 
suggestions ? 

EDWARD RIGLING, (Ohio). 

Answer:—In the accompanying sketch 
for a planting to surround a Pool, three 
kinds of Irises are used. 

The tall clumps are Siberian Iris, planted 
alternately with Tall Bearded Iris. These 
clumps may be planted from four to five 
feet apart, around the edge of the Pool, 
using one of the many Dwarf Irises as a 
filler between the taller varieties, 

As these three varieties bloom at differ- 
ent times, it will lengthen the season of 
bloom. As is well known, Irises, even 
when not in bloom, make a good edging for 
such a Pool. 

As a further suggestion, a clump of Cat- 
tails may be planted in the Pool, with other 
water plants, to add to the whole effect. 


O. W. HorrMan 





Questions about Bush ‘‘ Japan 


Quince’’ 
TO THE EDITOR :— 

We have a bush “Japan Quince” that has 
= us a goodly number of fruit this season. 

1—Are these fruits suitable for jellies? 
Have heard they were. 

2—Can I propagate from the seeds? If so, 
what is the best method? 

This is a very beautiful bush when in flower, 
scattering bloom all Summer. 

Ep. O. Davis, (Mass.) 

Answer :—Quinces grow readily from 
seeds, but a better method of propagation 
for Japanese Quinces is to make short root 
cuttings in the Fall, store them in a cool 
moist place where they will not freeze, and 
plant them in good garden soil in the 
Spring. 

If seeds are used, they should be gath- 
ered in the Fall, freed from pulps, stored 
over Winter in a cold, moist place where 
the temperature is pretty close to freez- 


ing, and planted in good garden soil in 
the Spring. The wet sawdust next to the 
ice in an ice house is a good place to store 
either the roots or seeds. 

Japanese Quinces are often used for 
jelly making. They work up easily into 
a tart jelly and because of the acidity are 
often added to other fruits. 


R. A. VAN METER. 





Transplanting Wild Maples 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have quite a number of Maple trees in 
our meadow 10 or 12 feet tall. They are nice 
trees and I do not like to see them destroyed, 
but do not want them. Do you think anyone 
would buy them for shade trees? 

M. B. J., (N. J.) 

Answer :—Those Maple trees, if they are 
the right kind for shade trees, might be 
sold to some one. They are not considered 
so desirable, however, as nursery-grown 
trees, one reason being that where they 
grow wild in this way, the root system 
gets very widespread so that trees of this 
size may have a troublesome lot of roots 
to get out and be badly mutilated in 
transplanting. Where grown in a nursery 
row, the tendency of the cultivation is to 
force a more compact root system so that 
the trees are more easily taken up. The 
best plan would be to find somebody in 
the neighborhood who was looking for trees 
of this sort and who would take them. 

—(Rural New Yorker) 





Scented Gladioli 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Would some of your correspondents uieéy 
give the names and colours of scented Gladio 
(in commerce at moderate prices), stating the 
most strongly and sweetest first in order 


Amateur D. R. H. 
Answer :—Our correspondent asks for a 
list of scented varieties of Gladiolus at mod- 
erate prices. Shall I say he appears to have 
been born too soon? The Gladiolus is de- 
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scribed by a recent correspondent as fol- 
lows :— 

“Hardy, beautiful, long-lasting when cut, 
minus the cloying odours of so many well- 
known flowers, it is an admirable decoration 
for the sick room. Ornamental and odourless, 
brilliant and sturdy, requiring little attention 
it is the one horticultural display flower that 
ean truly be called ideal.” 

Yet your correspondent asks for scent. 
Twenty years ago Mr. Groff, the raiser of 
Peace and many other well-known varieties, 
wrote :— 

“One of the causes of the popularity of the 
Gladiolus as a decorative flower is the fact 
that it has no perfume, as there are few 
flowers used for this purpose that are not dis- 
tasteful to some one—particularly in closed 
rooms—either from personal preference or 
painful association.” 

That our correspondent is not alone in 
his desire for scent in the Gladiolus is, 
nevertheless, evident, for Mr. Kunderd 
wrote in 1911:— 

“T am confident the long-wished-for sweet- 
scented varieties will be perfected in the 
hands of Lemoine, Burbank, or Van Fleet.” 

The last-named died a year or so ago with- 
out attaining his object. Lemoine’s cata- 
logue for 1925-26 is before me, but no men- 
tion is made of a scented variety. Of Mr. 
Burbank’s success or otherwise I cannot 
speak; but it is evidently not yet, as the 
Bulletin of the Canadian Gladiolus Society, 
published November, 1923, contains in an 
article headed ‘The future Gladiolus” the 
following :— 

“And what shall we say of the possibility 
of one day having a Gladiolus as exquisitely 
scented as a Rose? This may be too much to 
hope for, but we live in hope of better things.” 

In this connection mention must be made 
of that keen grower, Mr. J. L. Gibson. He 
also is intent on imparting scent to the 
Gladiolus, if my memory does not serve me 
false. 

It may be that when the new catalogues 
arrive we may find that success in this direc- 
tion has been gained by one or more of 
the world-wide raisers of new varieties. 

—SMILAX (in Gardening Illustrated) 





Value of Wood Ashes 


To THE EpiTor :— 


I have tried several times to get a stand 
of Sweet Clover on two of my fields that 
have been in grass for several years, but have 
run out. I have limed quite freely and have 
inoculated the seed but the results have been 
spotty and meager. I have not plowed or 
disked but have sown the seed on the ground 
in the Spring. I notice, however, that on 
certain spots where brush has been burned, 
leaving a small quantity of wood ashes, a 
thick stand of Sweet Clover has almost 
immediately followed. Can you tell me how 
I can supply commercially the elements which 
the ground evidently needs and which are 
apparently contained in the ashes? 

J. H. R., (Penna.) 

Answer :—Wood ashes contain 1 to 2 per 
cent phosphoric acid, 4 to 6 per cent pot- 
ash, and from 20 to 30 per cent lime 
compounds. These ingredients all appear 
to be in good form for the use of plants, 
and wherever a brush pile is burned that 
spot shows clearly in the bunches of grass 
and grain, 

The ashes bought for fertilizer purposes 
do well if reasonably pure and: unleached, 
but nothing appears to take hold quite 
equal to those burned on the ground. 


If your land is inclined to be acid, or 
even neutral, heavy liming is needed. One 
man who failed with two tons of ground 
limestone per acre, tried three tons, and 
got a good stand of the Sweet Clover. You 
can tell by testing part of the land with 
heavy liming whether that is what is 
needed. Also try a little better prepara- 
tion of the soil before seeding. Sweet 
Clover often grows when seeded as de- 
scribed, but not always. 


— (Rural New Yorker) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


MASTADON EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 


I would like to hear from FLOWER 
GROWER readers as to their experience with 
the Mastadon Everbearing Strawberry. Is 
it good for the home garden? And is it 
grown commercially ? 

J. C. Hupspon, (Me.) 


CARE OF POINSETTIA AFTER BLOOMING 
Kindly advise whether or not a Poinset- 
tia plant that is in bloom at holiday time, 
can be kept growing and be made to flower 
the next holiday season? Are there spe- 
cial things to keep in mind in caring for 
this plant? 
Viatis F. Watz, ( Wisc.) 


TROUBLE WITH CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


A small worm or borer works up from 
the root of my Chrysanthemums and goes 
up to the top through the center of the 
stalk. Only a few plants were so bothered. 
On one I found a small worm at the base 
of the stalk and on those the roots were 
perforated. 

Then one or two of my finer "Mums had 
the leaves turned somewhat yellow and had 
the appearance of being slightly sprinkled 
with brown powder. The underside of the 
leaves showed what appeared to be a small 
insect. As fast as the blooms fade I cut 
them and also cut off the tops and burn 
them. 

Could some reader tell me how to pre- 
vent the return of these two troubles? 


MABEL BOLAND, ( Tex.) 


GROWING PINEAPPLE AND AVOCADO IN THE 
HOUSE 

I wonder if some experienced reader of 
THE FLowerR GROWER could inform me 
through Questions and Answer depart- 
ment of THE FLOwER GROWER if Pineapple 
and Avocado can be grown in the house in 
North Dakota? I was informed that Pine- 
apple would grow if tops from Pineapple 
were planted and I tried it and it grows 


slowly. I started it in Spring and it is 
small yet. I feed it with commercial fer- 
tilizer. Will it ever bear fruit under this 


condition ? 

And I also planted a seed from an Avo- 
cado, better known as Alligator Pear. Do 
they ever bear fruit under this condition? 
I started this seed this Spring and it soon 
was up, and at this writing it is about two 
and one half feet tall. The biggest leaves 
always turn brown, especially when I spray 
it. We have no gas in the house and I 
don’t keep it too wet. 

I grow Lemons and Oranges. These I 
put outdoors during the warm summer 
months and they grow and bear fruit fine. 
I wonder if I can do this with these plants, 
too? 

_Miss Bertua Henr, (N. D.) 


IDENTITY OF VINE 

Some years ago I saw a Vine with a 
trumpet-shaped flower several inches long; 
color, a burning orange red. It grew up a 
fence post and was about four feet high. 
The owner did not know what it was. This 
was near Elkhart, Ind. The soil was sandy 
gravel and very dry and hot Summers. 
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Bignonia Radicans. Is this what you 
think I saw in Indiana? 

I have a Trumpet vine which has not yet 
bloomed. Is about four years planted. It 
is troubled by a caterpillar which cuts the 
leaf and folds it over itself. I spray but 
sometimes I do not find time to keep it up 
and the foliage is soon devoured, I sup- 
pose it is the Tent Caterpillar. 

I will take that back. The Wisteria is 
the caterpillars’ host. The Trumpet vine 
is not troubled by this pest, although beside 
it. 

W. Scnuutz, (IIl1.) 


ARTICLE ON MINIATURE DAFFODILS WANTED 


A reader suggests that an article on the 
Miniature Daffodils, which are so popular 
for Rock Gardening, would be helpful at 
this time; and also suggests that if growers 
in this country can furnish them that they 
should be advertised, as they seem to be 
rather scarce. 

— (Eprror) 


METHOD WANTED FOR SCORING IN JUDGING 
FLOWERS 


A reader in Virginia wants information 
about Flower Shows in general, but espe- 
cially the correct point-score for judging 
Iris, Dahlias, and Chrysanthemums. 

Will any reader who has had experi- 
ence along this line offer suggestions? The 
correct number of points to give to each 
different feature of flowers, varies somewhat 
with the different flowers, but the same 
general principles apply. 

—(Eprror) 





GARDENIA DOES NOT BLOOM 
I have a Gardenia that has plenty of 
growth but although the buds form they 
do not open. Any information will be 
appreciated. 





J. J. McHvuan, ( Md.) 


CUT FLOWERS FOR MARKET 

I would like to grow different kinds of 
popular flowers as’ a beginning of the cut 
flower trade. I already have some Peonies 
that can be depended upon. 

Would like about two kinds of Glads of 
each color, pink, yellow, lavendar, white, 
cream, etc. 

Would also like suggestions on Dahlias 
and those who have had success with cut 
flowers in either Glads or Dahlias would 
confer me a favor by giving me a list of 
dependable kinds. 

Would the Regale Lily be good as a cut 
flower? I see they can be raised easily 
from seed or bulblets. 

Would also like suggestions on perennials 
such as Daisies and Delphiniums. 

Any advice along this line will be very 
much appreciated. 

EMMA SCHULTZ, (Nebr). 


IDENTIFICATION OF PLANT 


Possibly one of your many subscribers 
can tell me the name of the plant described 
as follows: 

This plant is grown from a bulb which 
could easily be taken for the Amaryllis, in 
fact, the sword-like leaves look like it, but 
they form into a stem 4, 5 and 6 inches 
long, before they unfold. 

Someone gave me the 
planting instructions. 

I planted them in December along with 
my Amaryllis, and treated them in the 
same manner, but to my surprise they 
would not give a sign of life until early 
March. By June 15th a long stalk (about 
15” to 18”) had developed, same as Ama- 
ryllis, but the star-like, pure-white flower 
with gregn stripe on inside of petals, was 
a wonderful sight worth while waiting for; 
its fragrance just filled the room. 

The stamens, unlike the Lilies, were 
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fastened to the petals; something I had 
not noticed before on any other plant. 


Frank O. Stern, (L. I., N. Y.) 


WINTER PEARS SHRIVEL 
Do any of our fruit growers know what 
causes Winter Pears to shrivel up and get 
tough, instead of softening as they ought 
to? I pick mine along the middle of Octo- 
ber, but find too many shrivel or wrinkle 
up and get tough. Am not sure of the 


variety, but have been told they are 
Beurre d’Anjou. The tree is older than 
I am. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE READER. 


GLOXINIA AND CYCLAMEN 
Could any FLOWER GROWER reader tell 
me whether the Gloxinia and the Cyclamen 
require acid soil? I have been told that 
leaf-mold from under oak trees should not 
be used for Cyclamen. Is this true? 


NELLIE M. Henry, (N. Y.) 


INFORMATION ON PRESSING FLOWERS WANTED 


Articles may have appeared in THE 
FLOWER GROWER on pressing flowers, but I 
cannot refer to same now. Will some 
reader give instructions and information 
on pressing or otherwise preserving flowers? 


Miss S. W. Stewart, (Md.) 


DAFFODIL ‘AND VIOLA QUESTIONS 


Will someone please tell me why I have 
never been able to bring into flower, in 
my garden, the Peruvian Daffodils and 
White and Yellow Callas? 

If seeds of Viola cornuta are sown in 
flats in early Spring, will they flower by 
June? If not, when? 

Mrs. E. E. C., (Nebr.) 


CARE OF CHRISTMAS CACTUS 

I have a Christmas Cactus that my 
mother has recently given me. It used to 
bloom beautifully for her until she moved, 
and for four years not a bloom. Now I 
have it and would like to know how to 
care for it, and if I can force blooms. 

Since I have had it, it has lost a few 
links; but as a whole the plant looks 
very well. 


Mrs. R. DEsScHAUER, (III.) 


MILDEW ON ZINNIAS 

Will some reader tell me what I can 
do to control the Mildew which appears on 
Zinnias during late Summer and Fall? 
Will Bordeaux Mixture be effective, and 
if so what strength should it be used? 


R. L. Morean, (IIl.) 


ANTS ON PEONIES 
My Peonies had a lot of Ants on them 
while they were in bud. Is it best to 
spray them or let the Ants stay on them? 


A. CHELLBERG, (IIl.) 


WANTS TO GROW GERANIUMS AND BEGONIAS 
FOR SALE 

I am anticipating the raising of Gera- 
niums and Begonias in pots, for sale. How 
should I go about starting, and will some 
reader give me directions for propagating 
and tell me where to get the plants or 
seeds? 


H. Casson, (La.) 


GROWING THE CALCEOLARIAS 


Have hunted through back numbers of 
Tue FLowrer Grower to find enlightenment 
on growing Calceolarias, but find no in- 
structions about growing it. We realize 
that Caleeolarias are “ticklish” things to 
raise, and not common, but that is just 
why we want them. 


C. H. PrasgE, (Conn.) 
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ANSWERS 


BLOOMING HOUSE PLANTS FOR EXHIBITION 
In answer to Mrs. Fred S. Davis: 


Get some good Geranium plants and pot 
them in six- or seven-inch pots. Give them 
good soil and plenty of sun. As soon as 
danger of frost is past set the pots in a sun- 
shiny place in the open and water them reg- 
ularly. Pinch the plants when they are five 
or six inches tall, to make them branch, 
and again as needed. As fast as buds ap- 
pear, pinch them off. This should be done 
as soon as they can be seen. About four or 
five weeks before the plants are to be shown 
allow all buds to grow and bloom. No plant 
will bloom freely all of the time. If these 
plants have been allowed to bloom steadily 
all Summer they will not be at their best 
at any one time. 

In mixing the soil for Geraniums use a 
little clay and if wood is burned, mix a 
heaping tablespoon-full of the ashes with the 
soil for each plant. If wood is not used 
for fuel, use a teaspoon-full of kanit or a 
half-teaspoon-full of muriate of potash in- 
stead. 

Get a good collection of Coleus and pot 
them in the same kind of soil used for the 
Geraniums. Pinch them carefully every two 
weeks or so, as they need it to make them 
grow into regular, desirable shape. Give 
them full sunshine to get plenty of color. 
Christmas Gem should be included in this 
collection. 

Sink some six-inch or eight-inch pots in 
the ground in a good place and fill them 
with good soil and sow a half-dozen Bal- 
sam seed in each. Be sure to use the best 
double seed. As soon as the plants are well 
established pull all out but one in each pot. 
If given plenty of room they will grow into 
perfect shape and should be at their best 
in about ninety days after the seed are 
sown. They make excellent summer pot 
plants. Lift and wash the pots just before 
showing them. 

The best Asters grown in the same way 
are also very effective. 


FLoyp BRALLIAR, (Tenn. ) 


PLANT PESTS 
Answering I. E. C. (Pa.): 


Mealy Bugs are protected by a white, or 
mealy secretion which protects them from 
spray materials. It is better to apply the 
spray with force. The Mealy Bug is a 
sucking insect; so it is necessary to use 
a contact spray material. 

Spray with nicotine-fish-oil-soap solution, 
using the standard nicotine extract of nico- 
tine sulphate, which comes 40% in strength; 
mix as follows: Dissolve one ounce of com- 
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gallon of water. Then add one, to one and 
one-quarter teaspoonfuls of nicotine. Mix 
well, and spray. When plants are badly in- 
fested, one spraying is usually not enough. 


Cart DourMan, (N. C.) 


RHODODENDRON FOR MAINE 


Answering Laurence G. Higgins, (Me.), 
March issue: 

The safest Rhododendron to use for your 
locality is the R. Maximum;—Rosebay 
Rhododendron. This species grows from 
Nova Scotia Southward. It has big pink 
flowers in early June. They can be gotten 
from Hicks Nursery, Westbury, L. I. Two 
to three feet high, each $4.00—10 for $35.00. 


Ernest L. IRwin, ( Nev.) 


ALPINE EDELWEISS 

Answering Frank Nauman, (N. J.): 

There are two seedsmen that have 
“Edelweiss” seeds in their catalogues. One 
has his ad in the March FLOWER GROWER, 
as for that matter he has it in THE FLOWER 
GROWER the year around. The other’s ad is 
in the “Pathfinder.” The one that has his ad 
in THE FLowER GROWER has seeds of both 
species, Leontopodium Alpinus and L. 
sibircum; the latter being of larger growth 

These species are sometimes found under 
the Gnaphalium. 

Our experience is that the seeds germin- 
ate readily. 

We presume that the reason why so few 
dealers in this country list the seed, is 
because there is not a demand for them 
that would warrant it, for the amateur 
gardeners do not know of the desirability 
of the Edelweiss. 

I. G. Noyes, (Mass.) 





HOLLY FROM SEED 

John Allen (Ohio) inquires about pro- 
pagating Holly from seed. 

The seed should be collected as soon as 
ripe, and stratified in sand which should 
be kept moist (but not wet) until planted 
in the Spring. Removing the pulp also 
hastens germination. Generally two full 
seasons after planting is required for full 
germination, although some may appear 
the first year. 

R. E. Wrioxer, (N. C.) 


PEAT SOIL FOR GLADS 


In your April issue Mr. Robert C. Raw- 
son, Minnesota, requested information about 
the growing of Gladiolus in peat soil. 

Last year I experimented and found that 
Gladiolus did far better in peat soil than 
in any other soil. When I dug up my bulbs 
last Fall I was astonished to find bulbs 
21% inches to three inches in diameter. 

I also found that Strawberries, Parsnips, 
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Classified Advertising Section 











RATE 12420 PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted, ds 
in department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 














Bulbs 


DOLLAR BARGAINS: Ten Varieties Amaryllidaceae; 
Five Crinums; 25 Iris; Twelve Cacti; 100 Gladiolus Los 





Angeles, Souvenir, Virginia or Mixed; 250 Mixed 
Anemones. Taree items, $2.75. Holquist, Box 502, 
Pomona, Calif. 

UNUSUAL BULB SEEDS gathered from odd corners of 
the world. Here are the hard to find’’ varieties. 
_ for catalog. Rex. Pearce, Merchantville, New 
ersey. 


BULB BARGAINS. 12 Iris, 12 Tuberose. 6 Ismene Lily, 
6 Blackberry Lily, 3 Crinums, 3 Amaryllis, 12 Cannas, 
6 Tritoma, 8 varieties Extra good Dahlias or 20 varieties 
I fee ee Gladiolus 50c. Any 6 items $2.50 








large size blooming bulbs. VOLEN’S 
GARDENS GARBER, OKLA, 
} nig ar ap and Yellow, $2.00 doz. $1.25 half 
di English Iris— 


ozen. White, Dark Blue and Lavender, 
$1.00 dozen. Hyacinthus Candicans—25c each. $2.25 
dozen. Sheffield Bulb Farm, Burton, Wash. 
TIGRIDIA, MONTBRETIA, TUBEROSES, 600 dozen. 
10 Differen Pompon Dablias $1.00 plus postage. Gladiolus, 
Dahlias. List. D. W. Kerr, Bloomsburg, Pa. 














Cactus 


SPECIAL 6 different flowering Aloes $1.00 postpaid. 
16 page descriptive catalogue of Cacti and succulents 
20c stamps. Write for free list of special offers of 
Cacti and dish garden plants. E. P. Bradbury, Fontana, 
California. 
a 10 kinds, baby cl Fas 00. 
Lae size, $1.00. Prepaid. 
teed. Fred Clark, Van .-™ 
CACT en soeetion, blooming sizes, 1 of each vesietz. 
a prepaid $2. of each variety, 36, prepaid = 
a with Lamon 4 ot numbers and informa tion. 
10 — about 45 pounds—3 extra large for display— 
F. O. B. $6.00. C. J. Brooks, Allamoore, Texas 








Cactus, 5 kinds, 
Satisfaction guaran- 
Texas. 











Chrysanthemums 


THE DAHLIA SEED SUPREME. Satisfied customers 
winning prizes and Certificates of Merit at Trial Gardens. 
There is no better seed grown. The price always One 
Dollar per packet. Price list also of worth while Dahlia 
roots. A. G. Goodacre, Box 86, Gardena, California. 


PIKES PEAK-COLORADO SPRINGS DAHLIA Gardens. 
Established for 21 years. o better Dahlias in the world. 
Fine Dahlia seeds, $1.00 package. Send for Catalogue 
in colors. Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


DEN DAWN GARDENS, WALDRON, MICHIGAN. 
Soonteaive folder free. Dahlias and Gladiolus of dis- 
tinction. Prices will please you. Satisfaction positively 
guaranteed. 


PRIZE WINNING DAHLIAS, New and standard varie- 
ties, prices reasonable. Also Perennials and Rock Gar- 
den plants. Hillview Gardens, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


STERLING “DAHLIAS. For a beautiful garden, try our 
collection No. 3, Cigarette, Margaret W. Wilson, Rosa 
Nell, Jerseys Beauty, Nagel’s Roem, Emma Marie, Elsie 
Daniels, Alice Whittier, Ballet Girl, Pride of Stratford, 
Mrs. I. devere Warner. $2.50 value $5.50. Send for 
descriptive catalogue. Sterling Dahlia Farm, A. & E. 
Waterhouse, Vineland, N. J. 


DAHLIA LOVERS:—Chemar’s Purity, 75c; Marmion, 
75c; Jane Cowl, 75c; Ft. Monmouth, $1. 50. All four 
postpaid, $3.00. Buckeye Bride $4.00. All five for $6.50. 
Catalogue of Gladiolus and Dahlias mailed free. Leon- 
ard Phillippi, 901 Young St., Piqua, Ohio. 
DAHLIAS—Strong roots. ts. Reliable, tested, new exhibi- 
tion and standard varieties 20c to $1.50. postpaid. Cata- 
logue free. Harry Aiken, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
OREGON DAHLIAS—large and small types. ~ SONFON 
SPECIALISTS. Wholesale, retail lists. Rex Gardens, 
16 West Simpson, Portland, Oregon. 


DAHLIAS. Surplus tubers from_a business man’s pri- 
vate garden. Many ‘Roll of Honor’’ varieties. Very 
cheap. Send for list. H. L. Rice, Hereford, Texas. 
RARE NEW DAHLIAS priced extremely low. _ Spring 
delivery. Louis E. Bedard, 88 Woodmount, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


DAHLIAS FIELD GROWN, divisions per 100 
Black Diamond, Challenge, Florist Mixed, $3.00. 





















































F.0.B. 
A. D. 


Livona, Darlene, Storm King, $5.00. Amber Queen, 
Warner, Paul Banyon, $6.00. L. L. Milarch, Copemich, 
Mich. Dept. A. 





GROW LARGE BLOOMS, Dahlia Growers Guide, by 
Burkart gives all information 75c. Address Publishers. 
B. Powell and VanNorman, Port Huron, Mich. 








Delphiniums 





February, 1932 


BURD’S NEW GLADIOLUS CATAL SO igs ready to mail, 
describing new creations at reasonable prices. Send now 
for it. Howard Burd, Washington, "eee Jersey. 


CHOICE GLADIOLI—REASONABLE PRICES. List in- 
aa No. 7s. Write Seven — Gladiolus Garden, 


Route 8, Box 1148, Portland, Oregon, 


GLADIOLUS. Only o new and rare. February Special. 
Commander Koehl, Mrs. Leo Miller, Ramesses, Rosa 
Bella, Salbach’s Orchid, Thomas Edison. One small 
bulb of each, $4.00. Fador Kernine, Route 2, “shelby, 
Nebr. 


300 TESTED VARIETIES in our list, Send $1.00 for 
extra selection, 30 bulbs, large blooming size. Mor- 
ris Bulb Co., Waldport, Oregon. 


POTATOES are cheaper, and so are our fine Gladiolus. 
It will pay you to have our list. Randolph Bulb Farm 
R. 3, Alliance, Ohio. 


OLD DOMINION ARISTOCRATS: One Picardy bulblet, 
one bulb each of Betty Nuthall, W. H. Phipps, Rose 
Mist, Leen Wone and Butterboy; and in addition ten 
mixed bulbs—value $2.00—special price $1.25. A few 
high grade Gladiolus seed will be included with and 
orders. Old Dominion Gardens, Lexington, Virginia. _ 


100 CHOICE ASSORTED % to 1% inch bulbs, over 30 
named varieties Gladioli postpaid $1.25. $8.00 thousand. 
Whiting’s Gardens, Kochester, Minn. os 
REAL GLADS! Albatross, Betty Nuthall, 
Pink, Jubilee, Marmora, Van Konyenburg, Krimhildi, 
Moody, Frederick Christ, Joerges White, Orchid Lady, 
Pfitzers Triumph, Royal Lavender, Ruffled Gold, Toberson, 
Veilchenblau, Rozan. One Large Bulb or three small or 25 
bulblets each variety, either collection, $2.50. VARKER’S 
GLAD GARDENS, 1411 Missouri Avenue, Portland, Ore, 


100 WORLD’S BEST GLADS mixed Phipps, Douglas, 
Bennett, Golden Dream, etc. Prepaid $1.00. Miller 
Floral Co., Arcadia, Calif. __ wee ae “oe 
AMATEUR’S SURPLUS—$5.00 VALUE, all $2.50—1 me- 
dium or 2 small each, Janet, Marmora, Jubilee, Nuthall, 
Triumph, Primate, Koch, Moody, Berty Snow—2 Medium 
or 4 small each, ‘Konynenburg, Frey, Sisson, Hornberger, 
Yvonne, Wm. Pfitzer, Aubrun, Apricot Glow, Laurie, 
Orchid, Helen Howard, Orchid Lady—3 Bulblets each, 
Morocco, Roi d’Albert, Mibloom (fragrant), Lily of Gold, 
Jacobs, Koehl, Machree, Winged Victory, Coryphee, To- 
bersun, Janet, Yellow Perfection, Ave Maria,—1 Bulblet 
each, Faith, Edison, Bailey, Red Lory, Des Moines. 
2 SETS $4.50 PLUS bulblet Ramesses or 2 Salbach’s 
Orchid—3 SETS $6.00 Plus bulblet Picardy or Blue 
arrenetee—eck Limited, order early. J. Brauer, 
SIDNEY, N. Y. 


NOT OVER 15 CENTS for large bulbs of varieties intro- 

















Salbach’s 























MILLER’S GIANT FLOWERING Delphiniums. Selected 
seeds from largest flowers and spikes. Trade pkg. $1.00. 
Husky baby plants 12 for $1.00 = id. Circular free. 
N. A. Miller, 458 East 66th St., and, Oregon. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—10 different labeled plants, all 
choice large imcurved varieties, fine collection, $1.00. 
7 labeled plants. Extra Exhibition varieties, $1.00. 12 
plants New Hardy Chrysanthemums, mething 

style and color, choice collection $1.00. 

with order. ‘‘The Gardens,”’ 238 E 
York, Penna. 


fine in 
Culture leaflet 
Boundary Ave., 








Dahlias 


DAHLIAS AT WHOLESALE, Famous for euality, choice 
varieties, low prices. Descriptive price list free, N. 
Miller, 458 E. 66th St., Portland, Oregon. 


JANE COWL, 50c, Mrs. Warner 20c, 300 others, lowest 
prices ever. List issued in January, free. Kunzman, . New 
Albany, Ind, 

DAHLIAS. New and Standard varieties. 
Send for Spring Catalogue. Howard Bliss, 
Ave., Highland Park, Mich. 

FREE DAHLIAS. If you grow Dahlias or are inter- 
ested in these wonderful flowers ask about our free 
offer. Knollwood Gardens, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Honor Roll Dahlias 
near wholesale, Fort Monmouth $1.00; Jane Cowl 75c; 
Jerseys Mammouth 75c; Queen Garden Beautiful 750. 
All postpaid S 80. Catalogue listing the world’s best 
Dahlias free. M. Markland, 1259 N. Mount S8t., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

DAHLIA SEED FOR fm mate, 1 and_ exhibition. 
First class stock. 30 cents. Mrs, H. Schuster, 
Hawthorne, N. J. 

DAHLIA JANE COWL strong, healthy divisions 
showing eyes, 65c postpaid. Two $1.00; Twelve $! $5.00. Ship 
ony time, Stephen Burroughs, Jr., Route 3, Bridgeport, 
onn. 

DAHLIA CLUMPS. Surplus stock at a bargain. Guar- 
antee 6 tubers to each clump. List ready. Scidmore’s 
Dahlia Gardens, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

ONE HUNDRED VARIETIES. Grown right. Priced 
right. Shipped right—true to name. W. W.. Harshman, 
3648 Grant Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana, 


DAHLIA PLANTS; Prize Winners, 6 for $1.30 cash. 
Jersey’s Beauty, pink Jane Cowl, bronze; Grace Rico 
lavender; Mrs. Ver Warner, orchid: Queen of the Garden, 
yellow; Snowdrift, white. Our Dahlias have won 142 
prizes in five years. Write for price list of other 
varieties. Highland Gardens, 2021 North Fort Ave., 
Springfield, Missouri. 

SEND FOR OUR 1932 commercial and exhibition Dahlia 
Tuber List. Lioyd’s Dahlia Gardens, Scullville, N. J. 














Priced low. 
211 Candler 





























nial plants. Largest D 
ineter the double pure 
magnificent. Seeds of Delphiniums 
Great spring offer on all. Chas. F. Barber, Troutdale, 
Oregon, H. 


WINGS RENOWNED DELPHINIUMS unexcelled here 
or abroad, mostly Wrexham strain, tales =} prises 
at garden and cut flower shows. 

named varieties $1.50, mixed eek ela $2.00, 
Wing’s special mixture os | White Wings $2.00 a 
package repaid. We _ raise elphiniums exclusively. 
Wings Delphinium Garden, Box 3380, Portland, Oregon. 











Gladiolus 


1931 INTRODUCTIONS; $3.50 value; one bulblet each: 
Picardy, Bagdad, William Randolph Hearst, Achievement, 
Otto Carmichael, Lavender Delight—special $2.00, 60 
Prize Winners; $3.00 yolme’ ten varieties, 6 each, large 
bulbs labeled—special $2.0 Free descriptive list. Harry 
Deam, 3408 Central Drive, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


DR. MOODY, per 100, No. 1, noes a” 2. 5.903 
No. 3, $5.00. 25 at 100 rate. 

quart $9. , Lather P. Benedict, 30 "Li pm 
Boston, 


FREE Annes Giant Nymph with every order. 
50 mixed Gladiolus for .00. Write for catalogue. 
Howard Uhrig, Chillicothe, Ohio, 


GLADIOLUS—Send for our 16 page Catalogue, listing 
over 150 varieties of Gladiolus, Dahlias, and perennials. 
COLUMBIA GARDENS, CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN. 


WANTED:—Le Marechal Foch Gladiolus Bulbs, bloom- 
ing sizes 1” and larger. Will exchange other varieties 
on a liberal basis. Address, ‘‘Foch,’’ Care FLOWER 
GROWER, Calcium, N. Y. 


FREE GLAD CATALOG (worth-while varieties). oul 
count, valuable extras. Frank A. Breck, 384 N. E, 42, 
Portland, Oregon. 


GOOD ASSORTMENT OL. Ate. US BULBS large and 
medium $1.00 per 100; $8.0 000. Medium $1.00 per 
160; "34. 00—1000 prepaid. Send for descriptive list. 
Canterbury Gladiolus rdens, Bloomfield, N. J. Route 1. 


TALL CORN GLADS. Newest kinds. Low prices, Satis- 
faction, quality and liberality our motto. Write _ for 
price list. MONONA GLADIOLUS GARDENS, 





























Perrin, 766 Alberta, Portland, Oregon. 
Gladiolus Gardens, 4802 Judson, Lincoln, _Nebr. 
Write for prices. Williamette Valley Bulb Co., 
FOR SALE—Entire stock of prize-winning Gladiolus 
SELECT GLADIOLI—400 choice, new and rare varieties 
Pleasant, Mich. 
100 (20 varieties) bloom- 
Smith, Faribault 


duced a few years ago at $100.00 each. Write for list. 
GLADIOLUS SPECIAL—FEBRUARY, 6 each of 24 of the 
Best varieties now ae $10. Write for catalogue. Sala’s 
MINUETS! in all sizes and bits. and any quantity. 
Trout- 
dale, Ore. 
bulbs. Daisy Barnett, Hiawatha Gardens, Montgomery, 
New York. 
from all over the world. Bulbs, small bulbs, builblets. 
Send for free catalogue. Henry C. Pety, R. 4, Mt. 
STATE INSPECTED GLADS, 
ing oo $1.00 prepaid ‘= States. Free bargain list. 
ALBATROS BEST WHITE, $2.50 per 10, large, 1% u 
Harry D. Corson, Dove St., Williamsport, Penna. vslhiens 








GLADIOLUS—One hundred large $1.00. One hundred 
medium 60c Prepaid. J. Headley, White Cloud, Mich. 


LONG BLOOMING SPECIALS—25 Bennett—30 Copper 
Bronze—24 Gloriana—15 Joerg’s White—25 Phippenni? 
Mist—9 Rozan—20 aor one of Sea. 
Each 50c—5 for $2.00 prepaid, U. S. TMORELAND 
GARDEN, 1374 E. 20th St., PORTLAND OREGON, 
30 BULBS, different, labeled, 3s or larger including 
Minute, Glorianna, Nuthall and others, no junk. satis- 
faction guaranteed. Postpaid $1.00. 6 Sets $5.5 
House Flower Gardens, 7339 Lydia, Kansas city, Mo. 


ear naeow SPECIAL. Prepaid 200 for net 25; 15 
2; No. 3; 12 No. 4; 25 No. 5: 30 No. 100 
Dutbieta, | ees for $10. 00 F.0.B L L. Milarch, 




















Copemich, M wae 
BULBS—PLANTING | STOCK—bulblets—catal 6 bulbs, 
8 choice varieties $1.0 Wood Garden, 738 W. lith 


St., Medford, Oregon. 








Irises 


AFTERGLOW, Ann lLIeslie, Azure, Benbow, Bluett, 
Cavalier, Cecil Minturn, Dejah, Fedora. Fryer’s Glory, 
Harpalion, Harriett, Hermosa, Her Majesty, Lent Wil- 
liamson, Leota, Ma Mie, Miranda, Mme, Chobaut, Mother 
Pearl, Nancy Orne, Neptune, Pare de Nueilly, Polaris, 
Perledonna, Phyllis Bliss, Quaker Lady, Roseway, Steep- 
way, Tristram, Virginia Moore, Zillia, Zua, Zwannen- 
(different) for two dollars. July 
Grand View Iris Gardens, Dubuque, 


IRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES, labeled, all different, 
prepaid, for $1.00. Ask for list now ready. John N. 
Bommersbach, Decatur, Ill 


125 NEW IRIS, including all wee, specially reduced for 


spring planting. List ready. mwood Iris Garden. 
R. BR. 10, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Lilies 


HARDY LILY SEED. Forty-two interesting kinds. Col- 
lection offer, ome packet each of Ten Easy Lilies for 
$2.00. Catalog. Rex, Pearce, Merchantville, New Jersey. 








Iowa. 





DAHLIA a anes Good News For You. Prices 
for 1932 reduced 50% from season’s prices. Save 
money by ordering from our catalogue describing many 
of the best new = the best of the Tavorite 
standard varieties. Locust Valley Dahlia Gard 


ens, Wm. 
A. Finger, Jr., Mgr., Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., N. Y. 
DAHLIAS, 35, 


2.00; unlabeled 100, $4.00; Perennials, 
Iris, Cannas ton anthemums, 20, $1.00; 100, $2.50; 
ro al Lilies, 15, $1.50. Mrs. Howard Holsinger, "Denton, 


KATHLEEN —~® $1.50. 20 different labeled, = 
List. of Dahlias and Perennials free. B. M 


‘urray, 
1, Fairmont, W. “Vs. 


TANG, DEWIGHT MORROW $1.00 each. Why y 
gore! April delivery. M. M. Plees, Fredericksburg Ya 











30 BEAUTIFUL GLADS $1.00, postpaid. All different 
varieties, including a dollar variety labeled. Price list 
200 varieties free. Gelser Bros., Dalton, N. Y. 





BETTER GLADS 1932. Send for your copy now. Stock 

eee Prices right. Chas. B. Sawyer, Marne, 
ic. 

GLADIOLI—BUY retail at wholesale prices. Send for 

my list now. DEAN MYERS, SOUTH FORK, PA. 





LOTUS TUBERS—April-May delivery. Shiroman—double 

white—$2.00. Speciosum Pink $1.00. Hardy Waterlilies 

—12 varieties. Hardy Mums. Perennials. Joseph 

Schmidt, Yorktown, Virginia. 

Lins ae LILIES, twenty, one year bulbs $1.00 
repaid, 500 seeds $1.00. 500 ap seeds Ste, He 

bthers to offer. H. lls, Bristol, Indian 

LOOK SEE! Six Elegans, Pardelinum, az Tiger or 

Umbelatum Lilies 50c. All 30 $2.00. Prepaid. Six 
ki Lily seed 25c. Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash. 














FORCED TO SELL. At depression prices one hundred 
newer varieties. Send for list. Senic City Glad Gardens, 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 








Peonies 





100 FLORISTS EXHIBITION GLADIOLUS 10 each, ten 
popular varieties; Labelled $2. or 100 mixed $1.50. 
Meant PERENNIAL GARDENS, BARRINGTON, NEW 


PEONIES: Herbaceous, attractive Tree Peoni 

best varieties, own roots. Tritoma Atzert, large planta 
a. poady. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, 
‘a. B. 
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Perennials 


ASK JONES ABOUT Japanese Iris-Perennials, Iris, 
a Dahlias, Poppies, Peonies. R. H. Jones, Peru, 
ana. 








HARDY VERMONT GROWN PERENNIALS.  Collec- 
tion of rock or border plants, 5 each of 16 kinds $5.00. 
A full $12.00 value of Peurphus stock. No vars or 

. Middlebury ae Gardens, Mrs. W. H. Wells, 
Middlebury, Vermon 








Roses 


ROSES—Six fine bushes $2.35; twelve $4.25. Prepaid. 
Talisman, Butterfly, Columbia, Radiance. Ward Herriot, 
Dreer, Los Angeles, McArthur, Victoria, McGredy, Wil- 
lowmere. Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free. Har- 
mon Nursery, Prospect, Ohio. 











ONE HUNDRED fine large shru wo to five feet tall, 
assorted twelve or more ~ Imag * saat 00 per "100" $9.06 
per 50, $5.00 per 25. PREPAID. Dogwoods, ‘Lilacs, 
Forsythi as, Spirea, Barberries, etc. Harmon Nursery, 
Prospect, Ohio. 
FOUR AZALAES, Six Rhododendrons, or ten Locust, 
Catalpa or Mulberry trees $1.00. All five $4.00. Cata- 
logue. Joe Smith, Olympia, | Wash. 
PARK’S FLOWER BOOK < differs. It pronounces the 
Flower Names; gives Time of Germination, Height of 
Plants, Bloom Periods, Special Uses. It’s a 
Reference Book chuckful of vg A Things. FREE. Grand 
New Climbing 15 ft. Marigold 5c New Flaming-Scarlet 
Tithonia 10 ft. 5c. All seeds 5 cts. Tell your Friends. 
“ call. Write today. GEO. W. PARK, Greenwood, 




















STRAWBERRY PLANTS AND ALL nursery stock, low 
prices—Fine large Gladiolus, 100, 90c. Silver Glen, 
Plymouth, Ind. 





Seeds 


PERENNIAL SEEDS, many unusual. e win 2 omy 
and size of package. F. W. SCHUMACHER Seed 
Exchange, Box 131, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

SEND 10c for ~ pkt. . Siberian Coral Lily or Chinese Tree 
Peony Seed. ive free Booklet. Odd, Interesting, 
Curious Seeds, Plants, Bulbs. Harris Seed Store, 30 
8. Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


WILD 4 +g 150 kinds, list free. 12 pkts. $1.00. 
Arbutus 25c, nged Gentian 50c. Soil testing set $2.00. 
Wild Flower | bee ah Society, Washington, Cc. 
PALMS FROM SEEDS for home, church, school, office. 

Send 2 dimes; no stamps. COTTON SEEDS for home and 
school plant demonstration. Send dime. Verdi Specialty 
Co., Glendale, Arizona. Box 125. 























Miscellaneous 


PAPERSHELL PECANS—New crop, well filled Nuts. 
8 pounds $1.00; 5 pounds $1.50 postpaid. W. & H. 
Greer, Lumberton, Miss, 
HARDWOOD’ LABELS, 
rounded, $1.00 per M. 
Box 356. 

AMARYLLIS, all kinds and_ sizes. Price list free. 
Winter blooming. Abby Ave. Greenhouses, Dayton, Ohio. 


TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIA AND GLOXINIA 
BULBS. Pendula Begonia finest hanging basket plant 
introduced. Fifty other varieties of Bexonias for veranda, 
house, and garden. Gloxinias are the most beautiful 
house plant. Our collection of sixteen varieties are the 
world’s _ best. Catalogue free upon request. a FB. 
CARTER, GUELPH, CANADA. 

ROTTED COW MANURE SHREDDED $15.00_ ton. 
Poultry Manure, Fertilizer, Humus, Soot, Sprays, Dusts 
Write for list. Allen Co., Pittstown, N. 

HARDY GRASS. Plant for tropical a One each, 
6 best varieties $1.00 prepaid. VOLEN’S GARDENS, 
GARBER, OKLA 

EVERGREEN and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
nials. Best Quality. Low Pri 








good grade, unwired, 514” 
Chute & Butler, Peru, Indiana. 























and Peren- 
ces. Write for Catalogued 


Lists. American Forestry Co., Pembine, Wisconsin. 





200 VARIETIES of Rare Perennials, Alpines, Rockery 
Plants and Hardy Cactus. 8 New Brilliant Phlox. All 
different. $1.00. Write for catalog. ATKINS 
PERENNIAL GARDENS, BARRINGTON, NEW 
JERSEY. 

EVERGREENS. One of tne oldest nurseries in the 
middle west specializing in Evergreens, established 1864, 
is in a position to supply you with hardy northern- 
grown stock at prices that will pay you to rertleets. 


Write for catalog. EVERGREEN NURSERY 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


CAMELLIA JAPONICAS, AZALEAS and other valuable 
ants. Write for illustrated catalog. FRUITLAND 
SERIES, The South’s Oldest Nursery, Augusta, Ga. 


MONSTER RUFFLED PANSIES!—Big double blooms, 
plants $1.00 per dozen. Fifty large Gladiolus bulbs 
(twenty varieties) only $1.00. Order now! Spring 
| oo. Webb, Honey-Bee-Haven Floral Gardens, 

over, 


@RANDMOTHER'S GARDEN COLLECTION. Six Pkts. 
annual Flowers 25c. Select varieties Vegetable and 
Flower Beautiful new Gladiolus. Send for 
catalogue. C. H. Brewer, Rahway, N. J. 
a GLADIOLUS, choice varieties, low 
t free. A. Wisdom, Box F, Chillicothe, or 
DANUIAB-GLADIOUUS. Four choice Dahlias for $1.00 
ne Alex Waldie, Mrs. Warner, Jersey Mammouth, 
argaret Masson. Catalogue of Dahlias and Gladiolus 
now y, mailed free on request. Ware Valley Floral 
Gardens, Box 238, Ware, Mass. 
RAREST FLOWER SEEDS. Amaryllis, Iris, Blackberry 
us, Orchid, Eremurus, Tigridia, Azalea, Water 
Lily, Wild Flowers, ete. Write for interesting ‘catalog. 
Rex. Pearce, Merchantville, New Jersey. 
ACHIMENES—Blue, white and purple, $1.25 per dozen. 
Will exchange for named Dahlias, Gladioli and Regal 
Lilies. Mrs. Thomas Lewis Teague, Fayette, Mississippi. 
































OZARK GROWN Hardy Perennials and Sedums for the 
Rock garden and Hardy border. Lists free. Sunset 
Gardens, Siloam Springs, Ark. 


FERNS, WILD FLOWERS and Rock Plants. Write for 
list. Box Z, Barksdale, Wis. 


ROOTED CUTTINGS of Geraniums, Vincas, Ivy, 














As- 
ragus ferns; 20 per dollar. Circular free. Art 
Perry, 2634 Bedford Street, Los Angeles, Calif. _ 

ROCK GARDEN PLANTS, Bulbs and Seeds. 10 Hardy 
Plants, all different, labeled $1.00. Catalog free. Rose- 
side Gardens, Box 11, Warwick, Pa, 





NURSERY STOCK AND LANDSCAPE SERVICE. Write 
for our catalog and free landscape service plan. Guaran- 
teed stock, new varieties. Hill Top Orchards and Nur- 
series, Hartford, Mich. 


FREE—Regal Lily bulbs to Garden Clubs. Write, Mr. 

Thor Nicodemus, Colfax, Iowa. 

= ey no two alike $1.00. 12 varieties 3 bulbs each, 
$1. 5 dozen Glads mixed $1.00. 6 Pompon 

Dantes” heout $1.00. 8 large flower oepies $1. 00. 
t prepaid. W. 8S. Whitmore, Boylston, Mass 

RED LEAF BARBERRY—One year nice planta. Twelve 

for $1.00 prepaid. Harmon Nursery, pect, Ohio. 

Prinese ELM—Two very nice trees 8 to 4 ft. prepaid 

$1.10. Harmon Nursery, Prospect, Ohio. 























FOURONE YEAR OLD seedlings of Hardy Wild 
pee 5 $1. ~ postpaid. Write for list. Benj. Ewart, 
las’ 
ROCK PLANTS Ten at GBorent, with Ghrections 1.00, 
egans -60. x jum ta . 1.00. 
Write for list. , F an Gardens, Faribault, Min 








‘‘Yours for the Asking’’ 


Garden literature of various kinds issued by adver- 
teers 2 this magazine is here noticed for the benefit 
of readers. 


Advertisers whose printed matter is not represented in 
this column can have it noticed by sending same and 
making request accordingly. 

In writing for this printed matter, readers soouie men- 
tion the fact that they saw the notice in THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

Henry A. Dreer, 1306 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dreer’s Garden Book for 
1932. This surpasses any previous effort which 
Dreer has made in this direction and consists 
of 224 pages and cover profusely illustrated 
with several pages of color illustration. A 
most complete garden guide. 

M. F. Wright, Honor, Michigan. Descriptive 
price list of Gladiolus bulbs and a color plate 
of Roberta, Mr. Wright’s new origination de- 
scribed as a peerless lavender. 

Bloomsburg Dahlia Garden, 23 Pine St., 
a - gues Pa. Circular of Dahlias and other 
yulbs. 


Canterbury Gladiolus Gardens, 509 East Pas- 


saic Ave., Bloomfield, New Jersey. Price list 
of Gladiolus varieties. 
Mrs. Howard Holsinger, Denton, Caroline 


County, Maryland. 
Dahlias. 


Sunset Gardens, Siloam Springs, Ark. Price 
list of Perennials and Rock Garden plants. 


Lloyd’s Dahlia Gardens, Mays Landing, Som- 
ers Point Blvd., Scullville, N. J. 1932 price 
list of Dahlias. 


F. W. Schumacher, Jamaica Plain, P. O. Box 
131, Boston, Mass. Price list of Tree and 
Shrub Seeds. 


M. Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., 
lis, Ind. 
1932. 

Kendal Dahlia Gardens, Inc. 
sillon, Ohio. 
1932. 


Wholesale price list of 


Indianapo- 
Descriptive price list of Dahlias for 


Box 101, Mas- 
Advance Dahlia price list for 


A. G. Goodacre, P. O. Box 86, Gardena, 
Calif. 1932 price list of Dahlias and Dahlia 
Seed. 

Isbell Seed Company, Jackson, Michigan. 
Catalogue for 1932. 120 pages and cover. 
Several pages of color illustration. 

A. B. Kunderd, Goshen, Indiana. 1932 cata- 
logue of the Kunderd originations with prices 
and descriptions, also includes seeds and plants 
of other flowers and with index. 96 pages and 
cover. 

N. A. Hallauer, Webster, N. Y. Price list 
of Hardy Perennials for Spring 1932. Also 
Dahblias and Lillies. 

A. M. Grootendorst, Benton Harbor, Michi- 
gan. Wholesale price list of Gladiolus bulbs 
illustrated. 

Indian Spring Farms, Inc., Baldwinsville, 
Mien’ Price list of Gladiolus and Peonies for 

California Aquatic Growers, 920 Guaranty 
Building, Hollywood, Calif. Wholesale price 
list for 1932. 

Riverview Gardens, 909 Winslow Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. Illustrated Gladiolus Catalogue 
for 1932. 26 pages and cover. 

Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash. Joe’s Bulb Bul- 
letin. Price list of bulbs and plants. 

Harry Deam, 3408 Central Drive, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. Free descriptive list of Gladiolus. 

W. W. Harshman, 3648 Grant Ave., Forest 
panes, Indianapolis, Ind. 1932 price list of 
Dahlias. 

Elm Hill Farm, Wayland, Ohio. Gladiolus 
Catalogue for 1931-1932 specializing on the 
Austin Organizations. 

Ozark View Flower Farm, Route 2, Eureka 
Springs, Ark. 1932 price list of Gladioli, 
Dahlias and Irises. 

Morris Bulb Co., 
list for 1931-1932. 

Knollwood Gardens, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Special descriptive list of Dahlias. 

Frank A. Breck, 384 N.E. 42nd St., Port- 
land, Oregon. Wholesale and quantity price 
list of Gladiolus bulbs and bulbiets. 

Robert Evans Hughes, 6365 Main St., Wil- 
liamsville, N. Y. Catalogue of Roses with 8 
pases of beautiful color illustration of favorite 

ses. 


Waldport, Oregon. Price 
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The Best Bargain 


One good bulblet each of the following 
18 most popular new Glads for only 


$2. 


A. H. Woodfull, Ave Maria, Blue Triumphator, 
Blue Moon, Commander Koehl, Graf Zep . 
Hinemoa, Jonkheer Van Tets, Libelle, Maid of 
Orleans, Milkmaid, Mrs. Ray P. Chase, Picardy, 
ed Lory, Roi Albert, Stuttgardia, Wings of the 
Morning, Yellow Perfection. 

Check these up in the list of any progressive 
grower and see if they aren’t worth $5. 


Our catalog is worth inspection. 


PAUL-HAM GARDENS 
821-F 7th Ave., Lewiston, Idaho. 




















EXTRAS! EXTRAS! 


For the next 30 days, we offer 15% extra 
—_ on all bulbs ordered from our cata- 
ogue 

130 of the world’s best glads including all 
of Mrs. Austin’s originations. Catalogue 


free. 
ELM HILL FARM 
R. C. Bellard, Wayland, Ohio 
“Home of Elm Hill Gladiolus’ 











Gladiolus Book Free 


Send for my new 36-page GLADI- 
OLUS BOOK describing 187 beauti- 
ful varieties, many new. Tells how 
to grow. 45 illustrations. It’s 
free! 


HOWARD M. GILLET, 
Gladiolus Specialist 
New Lebanon, N. Y. 





Box F 


SAVE GROW YOUR OWN 

Plant our bulblet mixture, over 200 kinds, all colors, 
all styles, early and late blooming. Finest modern vari- 
eties included. 

One : oz. Packet (over 250 bulblets) $ .25 
Five 2 oz. Packets (over 1250 |pulblets) $1.00 
Plant early, keep watered and cut some flowers this 
year with a wonderful lot of young vigorous bulbs for 

next year. ORDE): AT (NCE. 
EMPIRE SEED CO., 


The Sign of Geed 


DAHLIAS 


CATALOG of The Best 
Old and New—Priced Right 


WILDWOOD GARDENS 


J. J. ZANT 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


100 Superb > Gladioli $2.25 


Blooming size Bulbs, 1” up, labeled. 
choice of not more than 25 of a variety. 
Chas, Dickens—Purple Sacajawea—Indian red 
Geraldine Farrar—Lav. K’s Yellow Wonder 
Golden Dream Jeorg’s White 
— Howard—Buff Mrs. P. W. Sisson—Pink 
E. Kunderd—Salmon The Orchid 
60 Bulbs $1.25. Send for descriptive List. 
MT. TABOR TERRACE GARDENS 
1650 E. Yamhill Street, Portiand, Oregon 


GARDEN DIGEST 


—the ‘‘garden magazine of all gar- 
den magazines’’—because it con- 
denses helpful suggestions and ar- 
ticles of lasting value from scores 
of other magazines—books and bul- 
letins. Garden Digest is your pri- 
vate secretary—always watching for 
the best ideas on home-place im- 
provement. Sample, 10 cents. One 
ar’s subscription, $1.00. Garden 
igest, 117-132 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York. 





Box 352, Canandaigua, N. Y. 











Postpaid. Your 











Oregon Grown Gladioli 


Send your name and address and receive 
our price list. 


COLEMAN GARDENS 
Box 524 Multnomah, Oregon 














16g6n Gladiolus 


All the latest origina- 
tions in my list. Write 
for copy. 


A. C. BIGGERSTAFF, 


2043 E. Couch St, 
Portiand, Ore. 












Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Bear Second Year After Planting 


Require little room. Easy to care for. Produce larger 
and better fruit than standard Trees. 6 Dwarf Fruit 
Tree Collection: 8 Apple Trees, Yellow Transparent, 
Mcintosh Red, Northern Spy; 3 Pear Trees, Barlett, 
Clapp’s Favorite, Duchess. All six, full 2-yr. size, $4.50, 
prepaid. Order today. Catalog FREE. 


FRAGARIA NURSERIES, Box 278, 








Pulaski, N, Y. 
If You Want 


ne Finest DAHLIAS 


Send for our catalog 


SOMERHOUSEN DAHLIA GARDENS 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 








EVERGREENS 


a ae . and Mountain Laurel, _ select 
stock, 2 - 25. , for $4.25—per 100, $16.00; 
clumps, 15 .* J ins., 25 for $9.00—per 100, $35.00. 
Canadian Hemlock, to y ft., 25 for $4.25—per 100, 
$16.00. Seedlings of all the above stock, 6 to 12 
ins., 50 for $3.50—per 100, $7.00. Write for carlot 
prices. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW FARMS, Doeville, Tenn. 














MAINE GROWN 
DAHLIAS 


City ef Trenton, Autumn Shade; Pride of Stratford, 
Deep Orange; Jerseys King, Begonia Rose; Marmion, Yel- 
4 Robert Scott, Golden Apricot; Eisie Danieis, Orchid 
ite. 

This collection of 6 famous exhibition Dahlias sent 
postpaid for $2.00. I grow only the best prize winning 
varieties. Tubers low priced. Catalog free. 

Me. 


LOMBARD’S DAHLIA GARDENS, Saco, 








Retail Catalogs 


And Wholesale Lists are now ready. If 
you wish High Quality gladiolus bulbs at 
Low prices, please write for one. 


E. 1. FARRINGTON, 


Our new Commercial yellow, attractively 
low priced for 1932. 


Seabrook Nurseries 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 


Seabrook, New Hampshire 








SIBERIAN 
ELMS...$1 


BEAUTIFUL SHADE TREE GROWS LIKE MAGIC. 
Here’s one of the biggest tree bargains ever offered. 
In a few years with this fast growing tree you will 
have beautiful shade. Its rapidity of growth is 
amazing. 2 to 3 feet high when delivered. Very 
hardy. One year guarantee on every tree. Replace- 
ment without cost if it fails to live. Get several 
at a time. Save money. TWO for $1.85; THREE 
for $2.65; DOZEN for $10. All charges prepaid. 
Reservations at these prices while they last. Order 
now. Shipped at right planting time, 


The Living Tree Guild, Dept. 19 
National Headquarters for Guaranteed Living Trees 
468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Col. 3, pg. 79) 


Carrots and Sweet Corn, all did well when 
planted in peat soil. I did not do very much 
experimenting with Annual Flowers, but I 
did find that Zinnias, Scabioses and Asters 
did exceptionally well. I also found that 
Tomatoes and Red Peppers did better in 
peat soil than elsewhere. 

Peas, Beans, and Dahlias were practically 
a failure when so planted. 

The peat soil I refer to is that which is 
used almost exclusively in the Southern 
and Central parts of Michigan for the 
growing of Celery. 


F. E. Davipson, ( Mich.) 


LAVENDER GYPSOPHILA 


Answering Mrs. Frank J. Long, regard- 
ing perennial Gypsophila: 

The lavender of this species is known as 
Rojeka and is very hardy. 


FiorA GARDENS, (Conn.) 


INFORMATION ON PLANTING HARDY LILIES 

Subscriber asking for information on 
Lily planting. 

An excellent treatise on this subject can 
be had by writing to W. E. Marshall & Co., 
152-A W. 23rd St., New York City, for their 
book on “Consider the Lilies,” enclosing a 
dollar. Mr. Marshall is a specialist on 
Lilies and tells in this book of over 100 
varieties with growing directions. 


Scort B. PELTON, 


(re.) 


FAILURE WITH LUNARIA (HONESTY) 


Answering Mrs. Frank J. Long, ( Wis.) : 

Don’t cover. They are somewhat like 
Foxglove and Canterbury Bells. They 
don’t want their centers smothered. Some 
of mine in a very exposed position, looked 
dead, but are now sending up shoots. They 
were completely bare, while some others 
that had leaves on them are dead. 


Mrs. F. H. Darey, (N. Y.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 


Answering Mr. Bruns, (N. J.), and 
others who have an Iris-like plant with 
white fragrant flowers that last but one day: 

The plant is probably Marica gracilis. 
This plant came to us three years ago, with 
a note saying it was a native of the valley 
of the Amazon. With only this for a guide 
the plant has grown and bloomed every 
Spring. 

The leaves are Iris-like, arranged fan- 
like as are the leaves of German Iris, but 
have no bloom but a rich glossy green and 
are longer and slender, more like the 
yellow water flag, Iris pseudacorus. Being 
a native of the Amazon valley, of course 
it requires a swampy or boggy condition of 
the soil and delights in warmth. 

During the Winter it receives good light, 
but not much sun which it is given after 
March Ist, and it is really very decorative 
without blooms. 

It increases from side shoots as men- 
tioned by Mr. Bruns; and also the flower 
scape ends in a tiny plant at the end of 
leaf-like flower stalk, its method of propaga- 
tion being something like a strawberry run- 
ner. Bend the stalk down so the plant 
touches soil ana roots form quickly and 
plant is then ready to cut off. Occasionally 











Special Offering 
DAHLIA PLANTS, GUARANTEED TRUE TO NAME, 
STRONG AND HEALTHY, 
Monmouth Champion, King Midas, 
Graf Zeppelin, Kathleen Norris, 
Thomas A, Edison. Fort Monmouth, 


$1.00 each, 
Collection all six 
5.00 


No order accepted after March 15th, add 15c for packing 
and postage, 25% with order, balance C. O. D. 


YORK POTTERY GARDEN, 23 S. Beaver St, York, Pa. 
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A BENT STORY 


Free for the asking. 


It will improve your Lawn and cost nothing. 


SEASIDE BENT CO. 
115 BROAD ST., N. Y. CITY. 

















Made of No. 
vanized wire and a 
white pine block which 
is easily detached and 
placed with bulbs. It 
is the only marker I 
have ever seen that can be pushed 
in any soil with the hands. It will 
not break or rot and is almost 
indestructible. 


1 50 
$1.25 $2.25 $3.25 
Up to 25 Prepaid. 
Youngstown. 
FRED H. HENRY, 388 Warren Ave., 






100 1000 
$5.50 $45.00 
Over 25 F.0.B. 


Youngstown, Ohio 








The Glad Guide 


This little booklet is an effort to guide the flower 
lover to a better appreciation of the Gladiolus. It con- 
tains their history, culture, and many useful facts, alse 
an attempt to describe only ase varieties of proved 
merit for the home garden, FRE 


THE FOSS HEATON rae GARDENS 
Creston, lowa 














Weeks’ Oregon Gladiolus 


Let us have your name and address and receive our 
gladiolus lists as issued. Over 200 varieties of those 
better quality Oregon grown bulbs at prices that are 
right. The finest of the new and the best of the old. 


L. E. WEEKS 


Route 8, Box 54 Salem, Oregon 








IRISES AND PEONIES 
March brings bloom of delightful dwarf irises. 
Many are fairy flowers suited to rock garden nooks 
and erannies. Others are lavish with bloom, mak- 
ing showy borders and edgings for beds, walks and 
drives. Next come the rich pure colored intermediates. 
The procession of tall stately bearded is endless 
in variety. Plan now for many irises in your dream 
garden. No other flower offers as rich value for so 
little money. Our list will help you. It will be out 
in good season. 
H. 


M. HILL, Lafontaine, Kansas 


A REAL 
GLAD BARGAIN 


Set No. 4— Postpaid $1.60 
Sizes 3, 4 and 5. Average %” or more. 


You will be surprised at the fine blooms these peppy 
young bulbs will yield. 








2 A. E. Kunderd 1 Loyalty 

2 Aflame 1 Luther Burbank 
1 Albatros 2 Marmora 

2 Beauty’s Queen 1 Mary 

2 Betty Nuthall 1 Miss Des Moines 
4 Chas. Dickens 2 Patricia Carter 
1 Coryphee 1 Paul Pfitzer 

1 Coronado 2 Pfitzer’s Triumph 
2 Dr. Moody 1 Pour le Merite 
1 F. J. McCoy 1 Sonnenberg 

2 Joerg’s White 1 Susanne Worden 
4 Krimhilde 1 Troubadour 


A. M. KITTOE 
1459 Tillamook Street, Portland, Oregon 


MONEY 


IN WALNUT TREES 


SENSATIONAL DISCOVERY FROM 
10 YEARS’ EXPERIMENT. BLACK 
WALNUT PEDIGREES HARDY— 
GRAFTED TO GROW THIN SHELLS, 
MORE MEAT QUICKLY. CROP 3 
TO 5 TIMES MORE VALUABLE 
THAN APPLES. MAKE BEAUTI- 
FUL SHADE TREES. ne 
MOST PROFITABLE TREES 
WRITE FOR “NUT CROPS THE 
NEW WAY.” 


The Living Tree Guild 


DEPT. 21 
468 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Delphinium “Dreams of Beauty” 


HYBRID SEEDLINGS—15 for $1.00—100 for $6.00 
Postpaid. Will bloom this year. Probably the 
largest, most ideal, hardy, disease resistant and 
best suited to American climate strain ever pro- 
duced. (A Diener production.) Single and double 
blooms of livest iridescent colors, from palest blue 
to deepest indigo. Many with pink fillings. Satis- 
fac ion guaranteed. Send for list of other perennials. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, OAKFORD, ILL. 








OLDS Seeds 


Known for Reliability * 


Our co: m is to offer the very best seeds 
obeainable't the highest in purity and ination 
and the ones that bring oe most satisfactory results. 

Our reputation rests on this. 


Olds’ 45th Annual Catalog 
Telis the Truth About Seeds 


It contains 96 pages of accurate descriptions with 
correct pe of the best new and s 
ties of ite P Vegetable, and Flower Seeds, 


varie 
including Bulbs, Plants, and Shrubs. 
Send postal fora copy inc luding Com- 
plimentary Trial Packet Flower Seeds. 
L. L. OLDS SEED COMPANY 
Drawer 14 Madison, Wis. 











CHOICE GLADIOLUS 
February Offer 


4 Aflame 12 Los Angeles 
12 Capt. Boynton 8 Marnia 

8 Dr. Bennett 5 Minuet 

6 Emile Auburn 12 Mrs. Douglas 
12 Fastidious 12 Nancy Hanks 
12 Fern Kyle 9 Rose Mist 

& Golden Dream 4 The Aristocrat 
12 Giant Nymph 7 Orchid 


Each lot worth 50 cents or more. 
10 lots, value $5.00, for $3.50. 
16 lots, value $8.00, for $5.50. 
All large blooming size bulbs. 


Send for my catalogue. 


LOUIS R. FISCHER 


4824 Penn Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 















Insure success with your [4 
garden. New collections at 
money saving prices -- 357 new 
varieties of annuals, perennials, 

roses, shrubs, seeds, bulbs. 56 years 

as ‘‘Garden Headquarters”’ means the highest quality 
at lowest cost. 


1932 Catalog FREE 
-—— with Valuable Rebate Coupon 


Complete 148 page catalog. Richly illustrated 
EE} --155 varieties ‘shown in their actual colors. 
BRONZE MEDAL Gives planting and cultura! directions and he! 
Ser eshte in flower and vegetable gardens, and on lan 
po Gordes roy geaving subjects. Get your copy now and 
Fulidetails ood Rebate Coupon good for 25c on your pur- 
page 6 in 1982 oo of $2.00 or more. Write today. 
fd THE TEMPLIN BRADLEY COMPANY 
5774 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 











ALEXANDER GARDEN RAISERS 


The Handiest, Most Efficient and 
Lightest Draft Garden Tools 


Write for LEAFLET showing the 
SEVEN OPERATIONS _ necessary 
pre rin § SEED BED, 















with these 


They are 100% 

EFFICIENT and 
very EASY to 

OPERATE and if 
after TEN DAYS’ use 
they fail to PLEASE, 
buyer may return to 
seller ond st MONEY 
2 Double 
dged Blade Does the 
Business, 


Alexander Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
AMES, IOWA, U. S. A. 
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such a stalk may come and not flower. The 
side shoots can be pulled off to start new 
plants as well as to use the “runners.” 

There is a house Iris, I. orchoides, but 
this has a bulbous root and is not as tall. 

The roots of the Marica are fibrous. Dur- 
ing the Summer it grows on a porch, receiv- 
ing copious watering. 

MoTHER BEE, ( Vt.) 


MEXICAN VINE IS MADEIRA VINE 


The vine which Mrs. Haworth of Penna. 
asks about, is what we used to call 
“Madeira Vine,” and I have just learned 
from Dreer’s catalogue that its botanical 
name is Boussingsz aultia baselloides, the ad- 
jective “Baselloids,” meaning “resembling 
the Basella.” 

And that reminds me of one of the plants 
I used to have, but of which I have not 
heard for many years, the Basella rubra 
variegata, a greenhouse vine, I believe. 
Dreer intimates that the Madeira vine may 
be nearly hardy, as he lists it under the 
head “Hardy Climbing Plants” and says: 
“Protect with litter in this climate 
(Philadelphia) .” 

Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 


IDENTITY OF VINE 
The Vine inquired about by A. S. 
Haworth, page 393, August issue, is usu- 
ally known as Madeira Vine. Its tuberous 
roots are more like Artichokes than like 
Potatoes. 
C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


WHITE FLOWERS AND BEES 

Answering Irving H. Gray, (Vt.): 

Blue, has been said, is the favorite color 
of Bees. 

If white flowers are least attractive to 
Bees, they loom up more at night and 
attract the moths and night flyers that 
fertilize the flowers, thus producing seed. 
I have noticed that white flowers are 
usually very fragrant which may be an- 
other means they use to attract moths and 
insects. 





RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 





POETS NARCISSUS BLOOM POORLY 

Answering J. E. Haynes, (Vt.): 

Poets Narcissus never do bloom as well 
as Narcissus Ornatus. They are much 
more particular as to soil, needing a very 
well-drained black soil. Even then, only 
part of them will bloom each year. They 
bloom later than the Ornatus, and have 
such sturdy stems that one likes some of 
them. 

A. B. APPLEGATE, (D. C.) 


MOVING BLEEDING HEART AND PEONIES 

Answering Pauline Murphy, (W. Va.), 
February issue: 

September is the prescribed month for 
planting Peonies. Later or even earlier 
(as soon as growth is dormant) might do 
as well. Bleeding Heart may be planted 
the same time and season. Since West Vir- 
ginia is probably under conditions similar 
to those of northern states, the above rules 
are likely correct. However, Peonies and 
Bleeding Heart may be set in Spring, — 
perhaps March, in West Virginia. The ex- 
pert dealers keep hardy Spring-blooming 
plants in dormant condition, and in some 








CHOICE WILD FLOWERS 


Other pas fone, perennials, evergreens, aeons. Catalog 
ree. Cash discount on early orde 
$3.00 F. 0. B. 
Bishop’s Cap; 2 Dutchman’s 
reeches ; 


3 

es; 3 False Solomon’s Seal; 
2 Hepaticas 
! 












$3.25 Prepaid 
4 Violets; 3 Red Trillium; 
3 Jack in the Pulpit 

WAKE ROBIN FARM 
W.M. Wood indiana, Pa. 












World’s Largest Dahlia Gao 


Send today for my Free large 
Catalog on Dahlias, Glads, Iris, 
Peonies, Phlox, Flowering Shrubs, 
Perennials, and Rock Garden 
Plants. 

J. K. ALEXANDER 

(The Dahlia King) 

19 Central Street 
East Bridgewater, Mass. 















25 DAHLIAS—$1.00 POSTPAID 


Send $1. We will send you 25 Dahlia Seed like 
we plant with full instructions, which will produce 
this year 25 gorgeous dahlia plants covered with 
flowers of dazzling colors, mixed types, no two alike, 
all producing mature roots for next year’s planting. 
Also a 36 page beautifully illustrated 
FREE CATALOG describing 525 World’s Best 
2 Dahlias priced surprisingly low. 
Kendal Dahlia Gardens, Box i114, Massilen, Ohie. 





W AT & RL ees 


Get your plants from the world’s 


family (the late A. L. Johnson head- 
ing) and myself have brought this Lo 


j most famous gardens. Many years 
of development by the Johnson yo 


stock to the highest pinnacle of 


{if perfection. ow 
S Marliac Trio, white, pink, yellow 6 
(3 wonderful, hardy plants), $3.00 
postpaid. 
Get a pair of my mammoth Tropical Star Lillies, 
Very free blooming, fragrant as a _ rose, fine for 
cutting. Plant close together—l pink, 1 blue or 1] 
purple, 1 rose. Either pair, $4.00 postpaid. 
Order early for supply limited on these. Get FREE 
catalog now. L. B. Water Gardens, 6341 Cherry St., 
Box C, Long Beach, Calif. 


Carl Crystal, Successor to A. L. Johnson 


LONG BEACH WATER GARDENS 

























World’s Choicest 
New and Rare Plants 
Illustrated Catalog Free 


NEW THOMSEN 
BLUE SPRUCE &2 50 


in. graf: 
3-6 im grafts 9 «S95 


5S yeor roots 


Our own new marvelous introduction this year. 
Never offered before. Bluest color ever seen. 
Supply limited. Order NOW while they last. 


1 New Red Flowering Dogwood, rare, 8-12 in. $1.25 
3 Scarlet Delphineum. Calif. type........... 1.25 
3 Hybrid Delphineum Blue, Pink and White 1.25 
25 Delphineum Seeds in above 5 colors........ -25 
3 New Poppy Olympia. Only double. Rare.. 1.25 
2 Azalea mollis 5-10 in. 1 Azalea, pink, 1 ft. 1.25 
3 Rhododendron pink, red and purple 1-1% ft. 1.25 
3 New Beauty Bush. Charming pink 1-1% ft. 1.25 
1 Japanese Magnolia Sculangeana 6-10 in.... 1.28 
1 New Jap Bloodleaved Maple 8-12 in........ 1.26 


FREE New Hardy Butterfly Bush. Very rare. 
Worth $1.50. With all orders over.. 6.50 


4 Choice Peonies and 1 Bleeding Heart....... 1.50 
12 Hardy Perennials. Choice varieties........ 1.20 
12 Rock Garden Plants. Choice selection..... 1.20 
5 Rare Rock Garden Jap, Yews and Juniper 1.25 


10 Sedum. and Hen and Chickens. All diffe reent 1,25 
Add 20c for Postage and Packing. 


THOMSEN NURSERY CO., Mansfield, Pa. 











ahliq 
eed 


upon 


Hand hybridizing dahlia seed for 25 years, 
with expert knowledge, 80,000 plants of over 
500 of the best varieties to work with, as 
well as the ideal climatic condition, allowing 
the heavy seed to mature on the plants, 
should convince you that you cannot buy 
better seed at any price. Send for our com- 
plete illustrated seed list with cultural di- 
rections, containing a few of our hundreds 
of unsolicited testimonials, then judge for 
yourself. If you are going to plant dahlia 
seed this year, you cannot afford to miss 
this opportunity. 


Superior Brand Mixed Seed Guaranteed 
to produce 70% doubles. 
50 Seed $1.00 100 Seed $1.75 


Dahlia catalogue for the asking from the 
largest dahlia garden on the Pacific Coast. 


Superior Dahlia Garden 
Palms, Calif. 







































































Rock Garden Seeds 


12 Varieties of choice Rock Garden Seeds. Each 
packet imprinted with full description of plant and 
cultural directions. Slip a Dollar Bill into an en- 
velope and mail to us with your name and receive 
this ‘‘$2.10 value postage paid by return mail.”’ 


CURT UNVERHAU, Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 








Our 1932 Catalog 


Containing complete list of Dahlias, Shrubs, 
Rock Garden Plants, etc. 
Copy on request 


JACOB SCHULZ CO., Inc. 
P. O. Box 646, Louisville, Ky. 





















CACTI SEED 
Ruise your own Cacti at a nominal 
Cacti for $1. Very attractive for 
—— Station A. Box F, El Paso, Texas—— 
different items in color. We can supply 
Send for a free copy today, Address 
P. S.—Include Special one red, one 


iu” 60 VARIETIES 10° 
. cost Dasyliron Seeds, 10ce Pkt. A very 
table gardens, 10 Miniature, $1.00 
DESER 
i of — 1 ©) —) | OF - § ae a 1 @) Ol © 
over 100 different kinds of fish and over 
BELDT’S AQUARIUM 
white and one blue water lily postpaid 


WITH CATALOG 
Mid handsome Palm-like plant. 5 Colored 
T PLANT CO. 
Our New enlarged Catalog shows over 90 
200 varieties of Aquatic plants and lilies. 
2142 Crescent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
in U. S. only $3.00. 














Huntington’s 1932 Catalogue 


Again leads in peesenting the finest 
alpine, perennial, and annual seeds, 
selected perennial bulbs, 
shrubs, and roses. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


plants, 








Plant Our Exhibition Glad Crosses! ! ! 


And be in the ‘“‘BLUE RIBBON” class at the Shows: 
Experience the THRILL of growing ‘‘Something Dif. 
ferent’’ in your garden. Our Pedigreed, Hand-Pol- 
linated Seedling Bulbs are all the rage with Glad 
‘ans everywhere. Twenty Pedigreed Exhibition 
Crosses, all different, named; $3.00 prepaid. ‘‘Gilt 
Edge’’ Mixture (Hand-Pollenized); second size, 
$3.50 per Hundred, prepaid. Our interesting List 
free upon request. 
NOVELTY GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Menlo Park, California 


DIENER’S 
Monster Petunias 


Grow these ever- 
blooming prize win- 
ners. Largest and 
fines Petunias in 
the world. Immense 
orchild-like blooms 
5 to 8 inches in di- 
ameter in 12 weeks. 
A continuous delight 
—exquisite fragrance, 
every color in_ the 
rainbow. Superb as 
cut flowers. 

Thousands reorder 
Diener’s Petunia 
seeds annually. It 
costs so little to try 
these wonders. Only 
50c for a_ special 


packet of 400 fertile seeds. Can be planted any 
month in the year. 


Catalog of Exceptional Giadiolus, Petunias, Dahlias, 
Deiphinium and other great novelties, free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER, Oxnard, Calif. 


Plant, Seed and Bulb Grower 
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instances, as Bleeding Heart, they will 
bloom the same season after planting. To 
dig up Bleeding Heart and Peonies in 
Spring, in our own gardens, might not 
result in bloom, especially with Peonies— 
but the work would be done for next year. 


In November, 1930, a clump of Bleeding 
Heart was dug up and reset. The foliage, 
of course, was gone, but there were several 
white, pointed sheaths, covering the foliage 
and buds-to-be, and the two divisions will 
likely bloom in 1931. From another garden 
some roots of Bleeding Heart have been 
promised, and they will probably be dug 
in April—possibly before. 

In resetting Peonies, divide them 
thoroughly, even if some of the surplus has 
to be thrown away. If a large clump is 
planted just as it is dug up, without 
dividing, blooms will not be much better 
than they have been. Do not cover too 
deeply. 

What has become of the white and green 
stripped Ribbon Grass which we used to 
see in old-fashioned door yards often in 
company with Bleeding Hearts,—and what 
is its name? It was pretty, but it had 
one fault or misfortune—it spread too 
much, usually where you did not want it. 


BENJAMIN KEEcH, (N. Y.) 


GRAFTED AND BUDDED VS. OWN-ROOT ROSES 


Answering “Grafted Roses” by Ella 
Flanders; and “Budded vs. Own-root Roses” 
by Fred W. Card: 


I have had great success with both types 
of Rose plants, and don’t bother my head 
much about what kind I buy, except that 
practically all the own-roots I have. bought 
have been one-year plants, while the grafted 
plants have been two-year plants. Never- 
theless, I have paid a good deal of atten- 
tion to the controversy; and, also, have 
given some independent thought to the sub- 
ject. As a result, I have determined some 
facts (not opinions). 

The own-root contenders are too often 
rather vituperative, and are extremely un- 
fair in insisting that grafted plants are 
prone to throw up swarms of suckers from 
the briar roots, that annihilate the blooming 
tops. The only suckering plant that I know 
of belonged to a neighbor who bought it for 
fifteen cents. Many of my Roses are fifteen- 
centers, but they have never suckered. But 
what of it if they do? My neighbor let 
her suckers grow several feet, until, one day, 
she showed them to me, proudly boasting 
of her wonderful bargain of “two Roses for 
fifteen cents.” Well, I became, for the 
moment, a champion own-rooter. But now, 
several years later, she still has a fine Daily 
Mail. 1 lost a number of grafted Roses, but 
that was immediately, or shortly, after they 
were planted; and was entirely due to bad 
conditions that I knew about, but couldn’t 
very well help. However, I lost a good 
many more own-root Roses, mostly from 
the same bad conditions, but partly from 
the transplanting. 

The grafters are very much in the ma- 
jority, and that type of nurserymen have 
a much greater assortment, evidently un- 
attainable by the own-rooters. 

The last two seasons I bought about a 
dozen Roses from the grafters that I 














Ready for Spring! 


Finest Annuals and Perennials 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


Olive Belches Catalog. 
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CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


Brookville 
Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 








DAHLIAS 


Dahlia root offer while they last. I will fill and send 
at planting time to the first 100 parties that send me 
$1.25. Strong healthy roots of Fort Monmouth, Jane- 
Cowl and Jerseys Beauty. Guaranteed to please. 
Catalogue on request. Don’t delay; offer limited to 
100 orders. 


DAYTON’S DAHLIA GARDEN’S, 
647 N. Main St., Akron, Ohio. 

























F | §=TREE PEONIES 


{ Oomprehensive assortment at $8 to 
$65 each. Write for quotations on 





quantity and colors desired, 


FRENCH LILACS 
Sixty best varieties available from our 
collection of 180 kinds. Write for sug- 
gestions according to the space you 
may have available. 


FARR NURSERY CO., Box 121, Weiser Park, Pa. 








GLADIOLUS BULBS 
100 ,CHOICE MIXED BULBS $7 ()() 


ostpaid anywhere in U. S. 
Collection made up of full blooming size bulbs 
of standard varieties in assorted colors. One 
bulb of Blue Bird extra if you mention this ad- 
vertisement. Price list of named varieties free. 

Delivery Fall of 1931 and Spring of 1932 

W. F, Shearer, Angola, Indiana 








L OWN- ROOT 
—in man 4 LA ‘> S 


delivery. 
‘BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
Faribault, Minn, 














RARE IRISES 


1200 Varieties 


apanese; Siberians, Crested Iris, 

Jwarfs, Pogocyclus Hybrids, Rege- 

lias, Spurias, Tall Bearded Iris. 
Write for Catalog. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box N Bayside, L. I., N. ¥. 















Finest Hill Catalog of Evergreens ever issued! / 
Fifty pictures in colors. Over 150 illustrations / 
Specialists offer every suggestion for adorn- 
ing your home with 


HILE’'S EVERGREENS 


Famous varieties from all over the world. 
Enclose 25¢ for valuable book— refunded on 
first order, 

D. HILL NURSERY CO., Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America Box 200 Dundee, iil. 


/ 





Oregon Grown Gladiolus 


Variety per 100 No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
Ada De FOF.ccccccccccccces $4.00 $3.20 $2.40 $1.80 
BIDAR cccccccccccvccccecs 3.20 2.40 1.80 1.20 
Carmen Sylva .....s.s+e0s iil 2.80 2.20 1.80 
Copper Bronze .........e+. 4.00 3.00 2.40 1.80 
GORE: WUE ccvecccccvccsccse 5.00 4.00 3.00 .... 
Duchess of York........... 3.60 3.00 2.20 1.80 
Elizabeth Tabor .........0. 3.20 2.80 2.00 1.50 
BUN TAPED ccccccccccccccccs 3.50 2.80 2.00 1.40 
Gay Hussar .....ceeeseeees 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.40 
Giant Nymph ..........e.-- 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 
CED ~ 6.060 edn ccdassceees 3.60 2.80 2.00 1.40 
GIOTIAMR ccccccccccccccccccs «e+», 8.00 2.40 1.80 

Nan. $nbb 040.000 60000008 3.60 2.80 2.20 1.60 
Herbstzauber .......ceeeees 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.20 
Marshal Foch (K).......... 4.00 3.00 2.40 1.80 
Mary PiekforG .... ssopsaces S.58 .ccos S28 <a 
Mrs. John R. Walsh........ 4.00 3.20 2.40 1.80 
Primrose Princess ......... 8.00 6.00 4.50 3.60 
Richard Diener ............ 4.00 3.00 2.40 1.80 
I 4.0 3 2.40 


een 0 3.00 ° 
TERMS: 25 bulbs at the 100 rate, 10 bulbs for 1/9 the 
100 price, prepaid. No orders accepted for less than 
$2.00. Send for my Price List of over 200 varieties, Free. 


RALPH J. ROONEY, 1476 Delaware Ave., Portiand, Ore. 
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Newer Glads 


Extra high in quality; guaranteed true in 
name. Very moderate in price. 

My list of Gladiolus will surely interest 
you. Just drop a card. 


Ernest S. Clark, Jr., Windsor, Conn. 








Deer Lodge Glad Farm 


Honor, Mich. 


Catalog now ready and a Color Picture of 
the new Lavender Roberta will go with 
Catalog. A card will bring both of them 


to you. 
M. F. WRIGHT 














RHODOGRO 


Makes it possible for you to grow beautiful Rhododen- 
dron, Azalea and other sour soil plants even in heavy 
clay and limestone soils. RHODOGRO is both a soil 
conditioner and a fertilizer, containing just what Rhodo- 
dendron, Azalea, Kalmia, Andromeda and other plants 
of that nature require. 

Write for further information on RHODOGRO and how 
to grow Rhododendron and Azalea—also our New Low 
Price List on a complete line of Nursery Stock. 

TITUS NURSERY CO., Waynesboro, Virginia. 








Most Amazing Bargains 


ROCK PLANTS—8 varieties for $1.0 

GLADIOLI—50, 10 each Albania, E. Ccirtland. Rose 
Ash, Crimson Glow, Nancy Hanks for $1.00. 

DELPHINIUM—Blackmore & Langdons 4 for $1.00. 

COLUMBINE—Harkness, 6 for $1.00. 

let us help you with your Garden Price List. 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 


Yalesville, ox B, Conn. 








FRAGRANT GLADIOLUS 
NEW! RARE! 


You may now have fragrant Gladiolus in your 
summer garden. Our 1932 catalog will offer one 
variety with a delicate sweet fragrance unlike the 
odor from any other flower. A strong grower with 
large saffron pink flowers, 

Supply is limited and will be applied on first 
orders received at $2.00 each or 3 bulbs for $5.00. 
Bill’s Best Bargain for 1932 
20 large size bulbs all different and labeled, in- 
cluding Betty Joy, Break O’ Day, Gladdie Boy, 
Opalescent and others equally as fine. Total retail 

catalog value $1.70. 
1 set Bill’s Best Bargain i. 00 
3 sets 2.50 
Order at once and ask for our new a 


BILL’S GLAD FARMS. INC., Canandaigua, N. Y. 











and Power Lawnmower 
A Pra¢tical, Proven Power Culti- 
vator and Lawnmower for Gar- 
deners, Florists, Nurserymen, 
Fruit Growers, Truckers, Coun- 
try Estates, Small Farms, Sub- 
urbanites and Poultrymen. : 

Low Prices—Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 





couldn’t get from the own-rooters, although 
I would have preferred getting them in the 
small sizes, sold by the own-rooters. 

In fairness to the own-rooters I want to 
say that I have received their Roses from 
across the country in first-class condition. 

I am inclined to think that failures of 
grafted Roses are not due to the method, 
but to carelessness in the process. Many 
of the budded Roses that I have received 
had a short stump of the original plant left 
above the bud. Of course, this was dead. 
I felt that this dead stump, if left, would 
die down past the bud and thus strangle it 
off from the life-giving root; so I carefully 
cut away all the dead wood thus giving an 
opportunity for the bark to close over the 
wound and keep all the wood alive. 

Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 


MARICA NORTHIANA 

Answering F, G. Ferguson, Page 253, May 
issue: 

The flower asked about is Marica North- 
iana, which was described very fully and il- 
lustrated in THE FLOWER GROWER of June, 
1925; also there was a shorter article in 
August, 1926. At present I have about nine 
of these plants and they bloom every year 
in late May or early June. 

Mrs. KirK CLEMENS, (Ohio) 


BEES AND BIRD BATHS 


In answer to Etta M. Morse, (S. D.,) 
the April issue: 

The only way we have ever found to keep 
Bees out of stock tanks and chicken’s water, 
etc., is to slightly salt the water provided 
for the Bees. They are extremely fond of 
salty water and it does not seem to harm 
them. E. M. M. might suggest this to the 
neighbor. 

Mrs. JAMEs F. Cooper, ( Mich.) 


CALLA BEGONIA 


Answering Mrs. Anna Judson, (N. Y.): 

Some firms have the Calla Begonia and 
they are selling from the greenhouses at 
rather high prices; but I think none have 
propagated a stock large enough so that 
they are catalogued yet. That is what we 
learned at one greenhouse. 


MoruHer BEE, ( Vt.) 


° DAHLIA TREE—GERANIUM TREE 


Answering J. E. B.: 

Your Dahlia Tree is doubtless one of the 
wild Mexican Dahlias. If so, it may grow 
twelve feet tall or even taller. It is late in 
blooming but when it does bloom is apt to 
bloom freely. 

Your Geranium Tree is probably a Ger- 
anium. I have a friend in South America 
who sent me a photo some years ago of a 
Geranium hedge fully twenty feet tall. Ger- 
aniums are perennial, and there is no reason 
they should not make large shrubs where 
not injured by frost. 

FLoyp BRALLIAR, (Tenn.) 








HUGHES ROSES 


Insure your own success by planting our 
northern grown Roses as their hardiness 
is assured. 

Our extra heavy plants will give you the 
effect of a well established Rose garden. 
Nowhere can you buy stronger plants 
Illustrated Catalog showing many varie- 
ties in color is free if you contemplate 


planting Roses and mention Flower 
Grower. 


ROBERT EVANS HUGHES 
Rose Specialist 


Route 6, Williamsville, N. Y. Near Buffalo 











7 FEW PIONEERS in wild flower 
propagation have now tamed 
that elusive wilding, the Fringed 

Gentian. The story of how it was 

accomplished will be sent on receipt 

of 10 cents by Garden Digest, 1117 

rest Oak Lane, Pleasantville, New 

ork. 


This and other interesting devel- 
opments, with beautiful pictures, are 
included in the Garden Digest each 
month of the year. Garden Digest is 
a condensed reprint of articles and 
pictures from hundreds of other 
magazines, books and bulletins, 
American and foreign. 


Send a one dollar bill for a 
full year’s subscription begin- 
ning January ist—with the 
Fringed Gentian issue free 
while it lasts. Address Garden 
Digest, 1117 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York. 
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alors, offers. 
Finest flower and vegetable seeds, 
) Rants. bulbs, including famous 
Rochester Asters. Oldest mail seed 
house, foremost Aster specialists. 
WRITE for this FREE Book. 
JAMES VICK, (16 — St. 

Roohester, N. 

‘The Flower cin’ 








BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


EBERLING'S GLADIOLU 


CORN BELT GROWN 
Be Thrifty! How? 


Get my new price list now. Sent free Ly 
return mail upon request. Thank you. 


J. H. Heberling, Easton, Ill., U. S. A. 











Four Stunning New 
Dahlias for 1932 


from one of the West's largest and 

most dependable Dahlia Farms 

DANCING SULTANA Enormous art 
semi-cactus of glowing, brilliant Ori- 
ental lacquer red. 

JEWEL OF INDIA—Incomparable new 
variety of richest garnet, with ma- 
roon shadings. 

LAVENDER PRINCESS—E x q uisite 
pure fluffy lavender of great depth 
and beauty. 

NANKING YELLOW—tThe largest and 
fullest yellow semi-cactus we have 
ever seen. 

Write for Our Illustrated Catalogue of 
Selected Prize Winning Dahlias 
SAMUEL NEWSOM DAHLIA FARM 
Napa, California 








Learnto bea | 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
At Home—By Mail 


Big fees; pleasant health- 
ful work; a dignified, 
uncrowded profession offer- 






more than pay for course 
from fees earned while 
studying. Graduates are earn- 
ing $50 to $200 a week. The 
first step toward success is to 
write today for details. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Member National Home 
Study Council 
4 Plymouth Bidg.. Des Moimes, lowa 











The Stewart Marker 
(> VARIETY-NAME / 


HE most practical and economical 
marker for the home gardener as well as 
for the commercial grower. 


Easily read from a standing position. Name 
Plate will not lose off. It will not break. 
As a permanent marker it will last years. 
Put name on with China marking crayon. 
,Name may be removed with ow ge mate 
rial. Stake is of heavy galvanized re, 
long. Name plate is of zinc, %x4\4”. p 4 
it is low in price. 

To those wanting a neat, practical and eco- 
nomical marker, this marker will give en- 
tire sati«faction. 

Prices are for per 10 25 50 100 
prepaid delivery $.80 $1.75 $3.00 $5.00 











(Patent Pending) 


Prices on larger quantities on request. 


CARSON R. STEWART, Burg Hill, Ohio 
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It’s Free---From JD! 


My new Spring catalogue. Positively different from any 
other. Maybe not better, but at least different. Some 
say it’s ‘‘Delightfully Different.’’ 


It’s free. Write today. 


yy. LONG Boulder, Colorado 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Size 14-1% inches. Per 100 postpaid. 


IRIS Geo. N. Smith 
PEONIES 171 Cedar St. 


Wellesley Hills, 


DELP HINIUMS Mass. 






































“Grown in the West—where Bulbs thrive best” 






















pee $15.00 Longfellow ....... 2.50 Orange Queen..... 2.50 
Annie Laurie..... 2.00 Mevrouw van Rap- Paul Pfitzer....... 3.00 
ey 4.50 RRA 3.00 Rosemary ........ 2.50 Selected choice varieties at bargain prices 
Chas. Dickens.... 3.50 Myrtle ........... Lt6 BOUVET ..ccrceccs 1.50 Alice Whittier $ 65 Kathleen Norris $2.00 
Golden Frills......  _— ere 1.25 Al Koran 20 Little Jewell 20 
American Triumph 2.00 M. W. Wilson 50 
A. P. BONVALLET AND CO. Say Marmion 
oe Redfern 25 Monmouth Champion 3.00 
Gladiolus Specialists, WICHERT, ILL. Sache Wook Faskaay mh. Mrs A B Seal 2.80 
Edna Ferber 80 =e ee ote 
El Dorado 35 Mrs. I. D. VeWarner 20 
Elite Glory 65 Mrs. E. F. Smith 15 
Fliza London Shepard 2.50 Queen G. Beautiful 60 
Ellinor Vanderveer 35 Richlieu 0 
Elsie Daniels 30 Rodman Wanamaker 15 WALDHEIM SUNSHINE 
+ a : 4 a “a 50 Giant Yellow $1.25 
daa orkims OC 00 we 
9 e Jane Cowl 1.00 Rosa Fallon 50 GLADIOLI 
Jersey's Beauty 25 Salbach’s White 50 ; Doz. 100 
on u a Oo us Jersey’s Beacon 30 ——-Seal’s Californian 1.25 Dr. F. E. Bennett $70 $5.00 
Jersey's Ideal 50. Sunny South 50 Catherine Coleman 4 7.00 
Jersey’s Jewell 35 Susan G. Tevis 2 120 9.00 
Jersey's Radiance 35 Wizard of Oz Mrs Leon Douglas © 400 
NTIL you receive our list. You will find one No orders accepted for less than $1.50 Illustrated catalog FREE Tih 7 6 
. . . . . . =] Y ex uw ™~ Betty Nuthall (each) 25 dz 2.00 
of the finest lists of varieties in America priced SUNSET GARDENS Bie Trumpton each) 1000 
: 2028A Delano Street, Portland, Oregon Coryphee (each) 40.d2.4.00 
prepaid and to fit the purse. Grown and stored ; 
an eel ated 











and handled under ideal conditions. Let us mail 
you our lists as they come out. A postal will bring 
them. The best penny investment in the United Clubs 


States. Our Oregon grown gladiolus are unsur- 


passed. Schools Write for Special 
Rates on Subscriptions 
D. H. UPJOHN, Churches 
964 South Liberty Salem, Oregon Societies 


There is no more dignified and altruistic co-operative effort 
for any organization than getting new readers for THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


1 will make very special rates on application, so that a good 
profit remains in the hands of the organization. 


e e * This magazine is the best-balanced collection of literature to 
! be had in magazine form, and regardless of subscription price. 
a 10 l argalins e Compare any issue of THE FLOWER GROWER with any issue 
of any other publication. 
Write me for rates. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher 











Priced per 100.. 25 at 100 rate. F. 0. B. Portland, Oregon. 








No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Calcium, N. Y. 
Bengal Tiger .... $2.00 $1.50 $1.25 Golden Dream.. $3.00 $2.50 $2.00 + 
Cath, Coleman.... 3.00 2.50 2.00 Golden Measure. . 1.50 25 1.00 
Capt. Boynton.... 1.50 1.25 1.00 . > eee 2.00 1.50 1.25 
GEOR cccccccce 2.00 1.50 1.25 Mrs. Douglas .... 2.00 1.50 1.25 
ne —_— eae 2.00 1.50 1.00 Pf. Triumph ..... 7.00 6.00 4.00 
PD BEI occcrce 1.25 1.00 Py f;) Purple Glory 2.00 1.25 1.00 P | | Cc A R 4a Y Pp Im 
Giant Nymph..... 1.25 1.08 -75 Richard Diener .. 1.50 1.25 1.00 a er 
GROMERRD cc cckccce 1.50 1. 1.00 W. H. Phipps.... 2.50 2.00 1.50 


Is positively the finest light pink glad on the market. It has created a sensa- 
tion wherever shown. Enormous flowers and the most beautiful color, texture 
and form. $10 each for No. 1 bulbs. Selected large bulblets that will grow 
into large bulbs and produce quantities of bulblets. $1 each. They are very 


Guaranteed Highest Quality Stock. Free descriptive list on request. 


+ easy to germinate. 
The Dreamerie Gardens 6; Gans teieiiti teenh ‘wn -cnniden. 
No. 20. Aflame, 2 No. 2, 4 No. 3, 5 No. 5, 12 No. 6, 50 bts. for $1.00. 
Rt. 8, B + No. 21. Aida, 1 No. 1, 3 No. 3, 3 No. 4, 6 No. 5, 20 bts. for $1.00. 
- S&S, DOX 51 1, Portland, Oregon , 5 No. 2, 10 No. 4, 10 No. 5, 10 No. 6, 100 


No. 22. Apricot Glow, 5 No. 
0. 


1 
No. 24. Berty Snow, 2 No. 2, 4 No. 3,5 No. 4,8 No.5,6 No.6, 20 bts. for $1.00. 
No. 26. Betty Nuthall, 2 No. 1, 2 No. 3, 2 No. 4, 6 No. 5, 50 bts. for $1.00. 
No. 28. Bill Sowden, 1 No. 3, 3 bts. for $1.00. 
No. 29. Bleeding Heart, 1 N Yo. 3, 2 No. 6, 6 bts. for $1.50. 


No. 32. Carolus Clusius, 3 N No. 3, 6 No. 4, 10 No. 5, 10 No. 6, 
R 100 bts. for $1.00. 
. 34. i 2 , No. 3, 8 No. 4, 12 No. 5, 19 No. 6, 
100 bts. for $1.00. 
No. 36. Dr. Nelson Shook, 2 No. : 


No. 37. Emile Aubrun, 4 No. 2, 10 No. 3, 8 No. 5, 150 bts. for 95 cents. 














3, 6 No. 4, 20 No. 5, 100 bts. for $1.00. 














Sun Pa i H No. 38. Emma, 1 No. 3, 2 No. 5, for $1, 00. 
rty Houses, Rustic Arches With No. 41. Golden Dream, 5 No. 1, '5 No. 3, 20 No, 5, 200 bts. for $1.00. 
Seats, Arches With Gates No. 48. La Paloma, 1'No. 2, 2'No.. 7 5 No. 5, 12 bts. for $1.00. 
No. 50. Loyalty, 1 No. 1, 2 No. 3, 5 No. 5, 10 bts. for $1.00. 
LOG CABINS No. 52. Mammoth White, 1 No. 3, 2 No. 5, 5 bts. for $1.00. 
No. 55. Marmora, 2 No. 2, 4 No. 4.8 No. 5, 50 bts. for $1.00. 
LOG CABINS No. 57. Minuet, 2 No. 1, 5 No. 3, 5 No. 4, 25 No. 5, 50 bts. for $1.00. 
Log Cabins are cool in sum- No. 60. Mother Machree, 1 No. 2, 2} .. 5, 15 bts. for $1.0 





No. 62. Mrs. Anna Pfitzer, 1 No. 3, 2 No. 6, 5 bts. for Pe 40. 

No. 63. -~ 00 Dougias, 10 No. 2, 10 No. 3, 10 No. 4, 25 No. 5, 150 bts. 
or $1.00. 

No. 65. Mrs. P. W. Sisson, 6 No. 2, 10 No. 3, 50 No. 5, 150 bts. for $1.00. 

No. 67. Mrs. S.A. Errey, 1 No. 2, 1 No. 4, 2 No. 5, 10 bts. for $1.00. 

No. 69. Paul Pfitzer, 3 No. 2, 4 No. 3, 4 No. 4, 7 No. 5, 25 bts. for $1.00. 

No. 71. Persia, 5 No. 2, 6 No. 8 No. 4, 20 No. 5, 150 bts. for $1.00. 

No. 73. — Fy Wanakah, 4 No. 2, 12 No. 3, 10 No. 4, 15 No. 5, 200 bts. 
or 

No. 76. Royal Lavender, 2 No. 2, 2 No. 3, 5 No. 5, 12 te. for $1.00. 

No. 81. W. H. Phipps, 4 No. 2, 9 No. 3, 12 No. 5, 20 No. 6, 150 bts. for $1.00. 


Send for complete catalog, one of the two or three pert ones published. 


mer and warm in winter. In 
‘*‘Newbury’’ Rustic building we use well-seasoned 
oe Agee. with cedar. The bark always re- 
seats. mensions: tains its natural color 
Width, 6 feet; length, beauty, regardless of its = 
4 feet; height, 8 feet; and the severity of outdoor 
seats, 20 inches wide; weather. 
larger if desired. $25. 

The Toy Sensation! 


Real Rustic Garden Furniture for the Kiddies—just 
like the grown-ups use—strong—durable—will last for 
years—can be left out in the rain; you just can’t 

















hurt it. “*N " Rusti 
7 Write for Particulars Cedar" “Arch and CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
RUSTIC FURNITURE COMPANY Width, 4 feet teen: Elmer E. Gove 
Williamstown, New Jersey Bane ‘ish. 8 th BOX 45 BURLINGTON, VERMONT 














J. B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBANY, N. Y; 





